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ORIENTAL STUDIES IN THE PRESENT WORLD 
PICTURE * 


LEroy WATERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EmpHasis upon the larger significance of Oriental studies is a 
matter of more than academic interest today, and is in line with 
a trend of thought to be found in other scholarly associations, 
notably the physical science groups, which are already fully con- 
scious of a relationship of physical science to society as a whole, 
and have for some considerable time in Britain ' and more recently 
in America been thinking in terms of a world picture of science 
and its responsibility to mankind. 

Certain conditions in the present world tend to make such 
evaluations more or less inevitable, calling for reappraisal of hu- 
man effort in many directions, with ever lessening assurance that 
because a thing has been, its continuance is therefore to be relied on. 

We live in an age approaching apocalyptic expectancy. It is a 
dictum of the historian * that the ancient Greeks and Romans con- 
ceived of humanity not universally but only in terms of nationali- 
tie. It was accordingly an Oriental philosophy that gave to the 
West its first world outlook, appraising the world not as an asset 
to be treasured, but an absolute liability soon to liquidated by 
Divine fiat. 

The western nations, having inherited this view as a kind of 
sacred philosophy, have at the same time gradually come to make 
one of their major objectives the possession of as much as possible 
of these doomed resources of the world. A measure of success in so 
doing, plus the scientific exploitation of resources in hand have 
largely dispelled that earlier view. The world can be regarded as 
good, indeed as excellent, if one can only get possession of enough 
of it. This idea has never suggested the remaking or improvement 
of the world in any significant particular, but only its possession, 





* Presidential address delivered at the Society’s Annual Meeting, 
Philadelphia, April 19, 1938. 
* James H. Jeans Presidential Address, Report of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1934, 1-16 ff. 
*H. Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und 
Romern, pp. 7, 12. 
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an achievement that has always presumed a large amount of the 
dispossession of others. 

Such is the dominant working philosophy of the Occident, with 
ardent imitators in the rest of the four quarters. Its ultimate suc. 
cess on any large scale would require that there be only a few, 
perhaps as few as two or three large units seeking possession, and 
all the rest of mankind fairly well content to be dispossessed. But 
if the world should be broken up into numerous major groups in 
such a way that each one should have this same acquisitive urge, 
regardless of its presence in others, and if each in order to retain 
its present holdings, as well as to acquire more, should be enabled 
by means of applied science to unleash ever vaster forces and 
instrumentalities for the wholesale destruction of all opposers, then 
the age of apocalyptic expectation would be bound to return. These 
conditions having been met, it is not too much to assert that it has 
already returned. 

With such disturbing prospects before the larger human units, 
how fares the individual in this picture? For still in many quar- 
ters, the individual does count, or at least so believes. In the past, 
personal interest in the larger world has usually meant concern 
about human affairs and peoples so remote as to be regarded as 
wholly external to the life of the individual, whether as moved to 
lend succor to those in need or even more often, perhaps, to thank 
God he is not as other men. 

As a result of present world conditions a striking change is 
taking place in this feeling of smug insularity. A directly con- 
trary note touched by universal social implications more nearly 
expresses a widespread and growing attitude. It has been recently 
said: “ Never was a species more perilously poised than ours at 
the present time.” The prospect of any sure salvation in human 
affairs for a chosen few is more and more recognized to be an illu- 
sion, but while all experience is seen to have a bearing on the 
outcome, there is as yet no effective means in sight to assure our 
generation against apocalyptic catastrophe, not by Divine fiat, but 
through the deliberate choices and instrumentalities of men. 

As a group, ours, in the main, is the double responsibility of re- 
covering and specifically identifying, in space and time, the lost 
and forgotten minutiae, found in a certain area of man’s higher 
cultural life, and at the same time of seeing them as coherent parts 
of a larger whole. 
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These minutiae, coming from the niches of individual investiga- 
tion, yield an ever increasing volume, so ramifying in range and 
extent, so far flung and diverse that no man can correlate them all. 
Yet without organization they are meaningless, mere flotsam and 
jetsam of past experience. Their coordination and integration are 
as essential as the minutiae, and a necessary test of the genuine- 
ness of the latter and their ability to convey truth. Such data are 
like the electrons that constitute the atom of oxygen, if one is 
separated from the whole, we are told, it is no longer even an 
electron. 

It is similar with the integrations themselves. They are in a 
measure tentative and provisional. Their true significance and 
appraisal are in turn put to the test by the place they take in 
larger wholes. 

The largest unity that can be formulated when all the available 
parts have been assembled, though still incomplete, should never- 
theless show the kind of an entity that is at present being formed. 
In it the values, the goals, and the significance of the whole as now 
grasped should appear, though not too precisely or absolutely 
stated, since scientific thought. has recently taken great pains to 
affirm what the Orientalist has generally assumed, namely, that we 
are a part of a mysterious and unfathomed universe. There are 
however times and circumstances when certain accumulations of 
data, in favorable perspective, yield comprehensive visions of a 
larger whole that are exceptionally striking and greatly inspiring. 
These must always be cherished and perpetuated like all true 
glimpses of great realities, since such moments and such combina- 
tions cannot be produced at will. Nevertheless the need for re- 
newed grasps of a rapidly developing field of knowledge in a 
swiftly changing world is sufficiently insistent to assure frequent 
efforts to gain them, even as this is regularly occurring for the 
smaller units.® 

From time to time the insight of outstanding leaders like a 
Salisbury, a Whitney, or a Breasted have given new meaning to 
the whole picture of our Oriental studies. This was perhaps 
preeminently true of the last named, in no small measure because 
of the splendid implementation which he was able to give to his 
ideas, 





*Superbly illustrated by the current publication of The Haverford 
Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. 
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It was one thing to admit that the religious ideologies of the 
west and much of its higher culture had come from the east. It 
was quite another to realize that this inheritance was but a climax 
of a larger civilization, which covered the farthest connected bourne 
of the history of the higher life of man, and led at the same time 
directly onward to our own day. Something of deeper kinship of 
the spirit, of solidarity and upward thrust of experience was here, 
that went far beyond mere physical or racial ties and has given to 
the concept of our humanity a breadth of outlook, a depth of mean- 
ing, and a panorama of unfoldment, that have added immeasurably 
to the sense of dignity, achievement, and the inherent potentiality 
of man. 

Nor can we overlook the far reaching effect of that enlarged per- 
spective upon those religious ideals that were the first incentive 
to western orientation. Traditionally they seemed to spring forth 
mechanically at certain points without regard to the life process 
and were scarcely saved from further detachment by being labelled 
divine. The drawing back of the time curtain and the prolonga- 
tion of connected history have had the effect of naturalizing those 
idealisms as a product of the life stream, so as to permit us to see 
them as resting upon and growing out of a vast substratum of 
accumulated human experience. At such points we pass beyond 
the range of Oriental studies to a glimpse of their relationship to 
the whole of man’s higher life. There has thus emerged the task 
of a kind of planned humanity of the past, which falls quite 
largely within the scope of Oriental studies. If the framing of the 
idea was imposing and inspiring in itself, there is a better right to 
expect even more from its actual reconstruction in detail, for to 
begin with and until more recently the gaps and uncertainties were 
such as seriously to challenge both the unity of the whole and 
consequently many sequences in those very items that were more 
nearly understood. 

At the outset Oriental studies could be likened to isolated points 
of light in a vast obscurity. They may more properly be described 
today as a connected fabric gradually unfolding the patterns of 
man’s measured experience on the time loom, apparently turning 
biologic time backward and never more swiftly than in the imme- 


diate past. 
One of the most fascinating factors in this process is the pottery 
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time shuttle. Of all the worn out and cast off equipment of early 
man’s life, discarded pottery is apparently the most worthless and 
useless, yet as is well known, when all other data and available 
clues fail, the lowly potsherd furnishes the surest and most unfail- 
ing source of time sequence and cultural spread. And as if to 
make doubly sure that far off future ages should not be able to 
lose sight of this indispensible guide, the makers of the marvelous 
polychrome pottery, of the fourth millenium B. c., spread its warm 
colors across the world from the Syrian coast to the Indus valley, 
and within a decade the realization of this fact has changed the 
whole time perspective of the near and middle East.* More par- 
ticularly, with its help has the last season’s work at Tepe Gawra, 
under joint auspices of the American Schools and the University 
Museum of this city, and led by Dr. E. A. Speiser, clarified the 
chronology to the beginning of the fourth millenium B.c., and 
with the aid of monochrome wares beneath, pointed the way well 
into the fifth. But what is even more striking and significant are 
the accompanying remains of the acropolis in stratum XIII, with 
its intricate and highly artistic religious architecture, viz., its red, 
white, and purple temples, which were apparently even more richly 
spread with color within than without, thus showing the same 
artistic feeling for color exhibited in the pottery and revealing a 
higher cultural development, commensurate with the evidence from 
the pottery, but wholly unsuspected hitherto. However little uni- 
form or unified that culture may have been, when compared with 
the uniformity of the pottery (a thing which only vastly more 
investigation will be able to show), the range of higher develop- 
ment as thus far illustrated lifts the culture of these people to a 
new and surprisingly high level. 

Within the current year further studies and syntheses dealing 
with the Ghassulian pottery have definitely carried back the cul- 
ture of Palestine to the fourth millenium B. c., with other evidence 
suggesting possible connections with Halafian culture of the fifth 
millenium. In that far off age so enormously separated from us, 
we can nevertheless see how far removed its life was from the truly 
primitive. There is here one of the major remaining gaps, which 
it will be the task of archaeology to span. In fact the “catwalk ” 
for that bridge may lie almost ready made at the base of Tepe 





*BSOR 66. 121. 
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Gawra. When that task is accomplished, the historic time sound- 
ing apparatus will probe no farther, but even then we shall be far 
from the human beginnings in one of the best known areas of the 
Oriental field, viz., Palestine, for it has also proved to be a rare 
treasure house of prehistoric man and the crossroads of his wander- 
ings, forcefully set forth by a distinguished scholar of the pre- 
historic field as “ The gateway of Prehistoric human migrations.” 5 

Thus the external limits of this problem seem to be fast coming 
into view. On the other hand the internal gaps are still extensive 
not merely as measured in time, but also in relation to literary and 
archaeological materials already in hand. Some of these are be- 
ginning to close. The Old Testament is a case in point. In spite 
of the maximum of intensive study and the application of cognate 
languages and related literatures, positive and assured progress has 
been slow and fluctuating in character. A main difficulty has been 
the slight amount of outside contemporary and closely related 
literature with which to compare. The discovery and rapidly de- 
veloping elucidation of the North Canaanite Ras Shamra texts of 
the second millenium B.c., mark a new epoch in this situation. 
Already the gains from a study of grammatical forms and thought 
content of this literature promise to rival the similar help to be 
gained from all other cuneiform literature ; not only has the imme- 
diate horizon of the Old Testament been pushed back half a mil- 
lenium, but the world of Syria-Palestine, in the second millenium 
before our era, into which Israel was about to enter, takes on a con- 
creteness of cultural ideas that is indeed challenging, envisioning 
this region even in that remote period, as the center from which 
there was a great cultural spread, both east and west, of religious 
and especially of god ideas, that can only remind us of the one 
familiarly known, nearly 2000 years later, but at the same time 
furnishing added background and explanation of the latter event. 

Upon the early part of the same millenium a new light has 
broken as a result of the excavation of ancient Mari on the Euph- 
rates, and it bids fair to rival in brilliance and perhaps in extent 
that of the Amarna-Letter literature. 

Far eastern studies, while dealing with other phases of eventually 
the same great complex of early human culture, will probably 
always have a different connotation and motivation in the west and 





5 Miss Garrod in AJSL, July, 1937. 
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especially for the dwellers on this continent. For one thing, al- 
though the farther Orient is geographically most remote, modern 
communication has actually made it in reality out next door 
neighbor. 

Historically its past deepens with investigation, and is indeed 
ancient when compared with the Occident, but the continuous 
stream of its culture from the remote past down to the present, in 
a peculiar sense calls for a clear understanding of its present status 
as the prerequisite to fully appreciating its past phases. Neverthe- 
less its deepest significance and impact upon the west is bound to 
be its contemporary character. Here the great barrier to under- 
standing has been language, without which any contemporary cul- 
ture remains a sealed book. We of the west have been glad and 
probably flattered to be teachers of Indians, Chinese, and Japanese. 
But western students have shown no corresponding zeal to explore 
eastern thought. There are signs of a change in this respect. The 
striking phenomena in the last summer session of the Linguistic 
Institute of America, at Ann Arbor, of seventeen students begin- 
ning Sanskrit, eighteen studying Japanese, and twenty American 
students giving their entire time to the study of Chinese marks 
a milestone in these fields and is a welcome harbinger of a changed 
attitude that may result in a two-way bridge of thought across 
the Pacific.® 

Near Eastern studies have dealt primarily with the past. Far 
Eastern investigations compel us to deal with present-day realities 
as well, At this point the larger significance of Oriental studies 
emerges and becomes inescapable. Our west has insisted on an 
open door in China not necessarily for China’s good but for our 
goods. Similarly we have insisted on exchanging wares with the 
Nipponese. For good measure in both instances we have thrown 
in our religion and our political and scientific techniques. Neither 
one has accepted all our offerings. Where our religion and politics 
have been favored, science has been denied. Where science has been 
accepted, religion and politics have been shunned. To those who 
have adopted our religion we have also bequeathed our divisions, 
our empty rivalries, and our mental and moral confusions. To 
those who have appropriated our practical science there have gone 





*The enrollment in Chinese and Japanese in the Linguistic Institute of 
1938 was 61. 
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few or no moral controls. The result is chaos in the Far Kast 
today that may well engulf the world. 

Have Oriental studies any responsibility for such a situation? 

It is the statement of a great engineer and past president of the 
British Association,’ that the command of nature has been put into 
man’s hands before he has learned to command himself, and this 
statement is made the basis of a warning comparison with certain 
extinct species which perished through the very amplitude of their 
apparatus for attack and defense. The leaders of scientific thought 
are fully aware of these implications and frankly admit that the 
prostitution of scientific truth may lead to world catastrope. Their 
main counsel, however, is to continue to invent and construct ever 
more deadly instruments for the mass destruction of human beings, 
with the faint hope that these will become so devastating in char- 
acter that men will ultimately fear to unleash them. If history 
teaches anything it is that this hope is vain. 

The highest idealism of the western world has its primary ex- 
pression in an Oriental literature. An adequate scholarship today 
knows of no sufficient grounds in that literature for the manifold 
sectarian breakup of Christendom and its consequent loss of pos- 
sible moral leadership in the very areas where its formal supremacy 
is most fully acknowledged. This was therefore due for one thing 
to an inadequate Oriental scholarship in the past. 

The West as a whole has never forgotten or successfully denied 
that its higher spiritual guidance came from the Orient. Yet 
neither institutionally nor theoretically has scholarship thus far 
been able to release from the trappings and encumbrances of out- 
grown traditional thought the highest ethical contribution of this 
source for the guidance of society. This might seem strange were 
it not necessary to remind ourselves that the most disinterested 
scholarship has been compelled to labor in an atmosphere of tradi- 
tional institutionalism, that could scarcely fail to be a deflecting 
influence in certain kinds of conclusions. Nor is this by any means 
the most serious aspect of the problem. 

The lacunae in our exact knowledge in connection with most 
problems of spiritual values in the remote past are still so exten- 
sive that experts and specialists will often differ widely in their 
practical conclusions, which means that, whether because of faulty 





7Sir Albert Ewing, Presidential Address, RBAAS, 1932. 
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method or equipment or of scantiness of material, such tasks are 
not yet mastered. 

It is also necessary to emphasize that the Jewish-Christian move- 
ment has been in what I venture to call a state of mental confusion 
for more than twenty centuries. I mean that, assuming an ethical 
ordering of the world, that movement has presumed to satisfy the 
highest claims of life, by means of words and gestures, regarded 
as more efficacious than deeds, by claiming its adherents to be the 
chosen of the Lord on other grounds than conduct, and by profess- 
ing withdrawal from the world and so disclaiming all responsi- 
bility for it and yet claiming all the prerogatives and benefits of 
direct partnership with it. 

As long as its representatives constituted only a struggling 
minority, it mattered little to the world at large, but when it be- 
came the representative and claimant of the highest truth of a 
world dominant civilization, the accumulated product of such age- 
long inward confusion could not fail to manifest itself in the out- 
ward life. To be sure, as long as the major political aggregates 
remained separated by vast stretches of inhospitable lands and dan- 
gerous seas, with slow and infrequent communication, the full im- 
port of those inward contradictions was not apparent, but in our 
own day with distance annihilated, with modern industrialism 
fully operative and thus accentuating and aggravating every un- 
solved problem of social relations, the wonder is that our human 
world has not sooner begun to disintegrate from its own thought 
contradictions. 

Abolition of civil rights, physical violence, and mass slaughter 
of human beings are but natural concomitants, when these anti- 
nomies reach world-scale proportions in their operations, as at 
present manifested. 

Deliverance from this unfolding catastrophe calls as yet for no 
new formula of higher truth. It is not lack of truth but lack 
of clear apprehension and application of what is already given in 
experience that threatens a return to chaos. Indo-European 
scholarship once rejuvenated an oriental faith by opening its 
original springs that had been clogged by the debris of later ages. 
It may seem fantastic to assume that clarity of thought could be 
injected into the present world situation in time to save it from 
catastrophes of the first magnitude, and more especially so, that 
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this could be accomplished through the agency of Oriental studies, 
Nevertheless one thing seems clear, the present threatening tur- 
moil of the world is the direct outcome of confused and self contra- 
dictory mental concepts, and without clarity of thought in the 
highest realm of the spirit there can henceforth be no assured 
salvation in human affairs. 

It is also a fact that responsibility for this problem in a peculiar 
sense lies within the domain of Oriental studies, since within that 
realm are to be found the highest spiritual contributions of the 
race. This task can no more be left to institutional and sectarian 
thinkers than the pure scientists can leave the theories of matter 
and the physical universe to engineers and architects. 

We are the custodians not only of a museum of historical human 
culture, but also of a laboratory of the highest human values and 
the method of their achievement and preservation. We may be 
derelict in linguistic acumen, historical precision, or chronological 
accuracy, and no one living be the worse for it and few the wiser, 
but if we fail to clarify, wherever possible, the spiritual thought 
inheritance within our field as it applies to the most pressing prob- 
lems of human life on this planet, we may well be responsible for 
irretrievable loss in which all men will unwittingly be forced to 
share. I sense in this assertion no indication that this Socrery 
should change its character or methods, nor that any member 
should do less than develop his specialty to the utmost. Rather by 
the sum total of individual contributions such a well-knit fabric 
of the past should eventually be reconstructed that not only the 
historical content, but its application to the ongoing life should 
become clear and unmistakable. Thus the most significant experi- 
ence of the race shall at last become an assured and unequivocal 
asset in building an orderly, neighborly, and enduring humanity 
of the future. 

Even if the present turmoil and confusion cannot be stayed from 
producing sweeping disaster, Oriental studies have every right to 
be zealously cherished as one sound hope of a better day, a 
Shangri-la indeed, and no matter how long hidden, as in some 
sheltered valley of Blue Moon. 








ADOLF ERMAN 





ADOLF ERMAN, 1854-1937 
L. Butt and W. F. EpGerton 


Adolf Erman, an honorary member of this Society since 1903, 
died on June 26, 1937, in the eighty-third year of his age. 

The name Erman was originally Ermatinger, from Ermatingen 
on the Bodensee, and the family were living in northern Switzer- 
land as early as the fifteenth century. Adolf Erman’s ancestors 
moved to Geneva in the seventeenth century where the name as- 
sumed its present French form, and French blood first entered the 
family through the marriage of Jean Erman with the daughter of 
a protestant refugée. In 1721 Jean Erman and his family moved 
to Berlin where there was a considerable colony of French protes- 
tants with its own school. Both his son and grandson married 
within the French colony so that the French atmosphere continued 
to be preserved. Jean Erman’s son was a glover. His grandson, 
Jean Pierre, was one of the leading protestant pastors of Berlin. 
Jean Pierre’s son, Paul, Adolf Erman grandfather, married soon 
after 1800, a daughter of the Jewish Stadtrat Elias Itzig of 
Potsdam. As it happened, the Itzig family had been drifting 
away from Judaism, and they all adopted Christianity about this 
time. However, since Adolf Erman’s grandmother was not bap- 
tized until 1802, Erman himself, in his old age, fell under the ban 
placed on those of Jewish blood by the National Socialist régime. 
Erman’s grandfather was the first professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Erman’s father, who spelt his name Adolph, 
had the same post. His mother’s father was the well-known 
astronomer, Bessel. Adolf Erman, the son, like all his forbears 
since the family had lived in Berlin, attended the French Gymna- 
sium. He took his doctorate at the University of Berlin. Erman 
returned to the tradition of his ancestors and married a descendant 
of French refugées, Kathe d’Heureuse, in 1884. Five children 
were born to them and they lived together in great happiness till 
his death fifty-three years later. Erman has left a charming record 
of his forbears and of his own life in his Mein Werden und mein 
Wirken (Leipzig, 1929). 

After two years as an assistant in the library of the Royal 
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Prussian Museums, Erman became an assistant in the numismatic 
cabinet in 1877, the same year in which he received the doctor’s 
degree. A notable percentage of his earliest publications dealt 
with numismatics. In 1881 he became an instructor in Egyptology 
in the University of Berlin. In 1884 he succeeded Richard Lepsius 
as Director of the Egyptian Section of the Royal Museums and 
also as Professor of Egyptology in the University. He held the 
directorship until 1914 and the professorship, as Extraordinarius 
and as Ordinarius, until 1923. In 1895 he became a member of 
the Prussian Academy of Sciences. From 1881 to 1884 he was an 
assistant editor and from 1889 to 1906, at first with H. Brugsch and 
later with G. Steindorff, he was one of the editors of the Zeitschrift 
fiir dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde. During the last forty 
years of his life, his scholarly activities centered in the great 
Worterbuch der agyptischen Sprache, a work which Erman himself 
called into being, in which he enlisted the aid of successive genera- 
tions of Egyptologists of diverse nationalities, and which he per- 
sonally planned and guided through all its stages from the initial 
copying and collating of texts in European museums and in Egypt, 
to the completion of what we may hopefully call the “ first edition” 
of the Dictionary itself. 

It would be hard to overestimate the importance of Erman’s 
work. The whole course of Egyptological scholarship since 1880 
could be described in terms of his clear, bold, wise, and eminently 
well-rounded mind and of the long process by which that mind 
ultimately remade the field in which it operated. What passed for 
Egyptian grammar in Erman’s student days was a welter of guesses; 
what passed for Egyptian archaeology was the reckless destruction 
of ancient monuments to obtain inscriptions and works of art. 
There were others besides Erman who understood and deplored this 
situation. But the actual substitution of proven fact and proven 
methods of investigation for guesswork in Egyptian grammar has 
been brought about almost exclusively by Adolf Erman and by 
those who learned directly or indirectly from him, while in the 
parallel improvement of Egyptian archaeology Erman’s influence, 
though less obvious and less exclusive, has not been less real. 

Interested in grammar from the first, Erman was a pioneer iD 
the recognition of the marked changes in the Egyptian language 
in its development over the centuries, and in marking off “ Nev- 
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aegyptisch ” or Late Egyptian as a definite phase of the language, 
represented by letters, records and literary compositions of the 
period from about 1600 to about 700 B. c., and to a lesser extent in 
monumental inscriptions after about 1300 B.c. Erman’s Neu- 
aegyptische Grammatik appeared in 1880 and more than half a 
century later, in 1933, when he was 79, he brought out an enlarged 
and completely revised second edition. 

The breadth of Erman’s scholarship and of his interest in the 
ancient Egyptians is shown in that remarkable book, Aegypten u. 
aegyptisches Leben, published in 1885, in which the whole of 
Egyptian civilization is presented to the reader in a series of bril- 
liant chapters dealing with various aspects of it. A second edition, 
fully revised by Prof. Hermann Ranke, appeared in 1923. 

The Aegyplische Grammattk, based on the classical phase of the 
language, first appeared in 1894, and its 4th edition in 1928. Pre- 
viously, in 1889, on joining Heinrich Brugsch as an editor of the 
Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische Sprache, Erman had had much to do 
with the introduction in the first issue of that year, of the system of 
transliteration of Egyptian now in universal use. 

Amid his grammatical and lexicographical work, Erman was also 
collecting material for a book on religion. His Aegyptische Religion 
appeared in 1905, and a new edition was needed only four years 
later. He continued to collect material, and finally in 1934, when 
he was 80 years old, he brought out a greatly enlarged edition under 
the title of Die Religion der Aegypter. In 1937 this work appears 
in a French translation. 

Precisely because his methods and results were so far in advance 
of theirs, Erman in his youth aroused the hostility of some other 
Egyptologists—even of some who themselves possessed distinguished 
scholarly abilities. One of these men used to say that it was a pity 
the ancient Egyptians had not had the opportunity of studying 
Prof. Erman’s grammar! The phrase “ Berlin school,” which bulks 
large in the Egyptological literature of the generation following 
1880, was invented as a term of opprobrium to characterize Erman 
and his students. The words are hardly more than a memory today, 
but if they were now used they would be universally understood as 
aterm of honor. This history of a phrase may serve in some slight 
degree as a measure of the difficulties which Erman once en- 
countered, and of the overwhelming success with which he patiently 
and laboriously faced them. 
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A bibliography was compiled in 1935 in honor of Erman’s eigh- 
tieth birthday by Hermann Grapow who has recently succeeded 
Sethe in Erman’s old chair at Berlin. This enumerates 284 titles 
without counting reviews and lectures. Two further titles would 
have to be added today, marking the sixty-first and sixty-second 
years of his uninterrupted scholarly productivity. Notwithstand- 
ing their great number, his publications were never hasty and never 
ill-considered; many of them marked epochs in the history of 
Egyptology; many of them have been superseded, but only after 
the labor of years and only by scholars who incorporated Erman’s 
results in the foundations of their own work. His first article, a 
small but completely original observation on a point of Egyptian 
morphology, appeared in 1875, some months before his twenty-first 
birthday, and contains no positive statement which is not accepted 
as true today. His last books, written under the handicaps of blind- 
ness and physical weakness and made possible only by the selfless 
devotion of his wife and his friends, still show in the octogenarian 
the same intellectual independence which characterized the youth. 

Our colleague and former fellow-member, Dr. Caroline Ransom 
Williams, who knew Erman more intimately than any living 
American, having studied under him for four semesters, frequently 
visited the Ermans and constantly corresponded with them, and 
she has given us recollection of his family life. The Ermans, in 
Dr. Ransom’s student days, lived in a suburb of Berlin, where it 
was easy to get into the country. They often invited Egyptological 
students to their house, and Dr. Williams recalls an occasion when 
the party experimented in the garden with facsimiles of ancient 
Egyptian throw-sticks. Expeditions were made in the Griinewald 
and summer Sundays were sometimes spent rowing on the Havel. 
On such expeditions, the father took pains to instruct his children 
in the architectural merits of the old country churches. “ Erman,” 
writes Dr. Willams, “ in true German fashion, completely dominated 
his household. His library was the quietest, largest room, his word 
law in all matters large or small. It was not, however, a severe 
régime, for affection, the gay spirits of the wife, and the homely 
never-failing humor of the husband prevented any suggestion of 
tyranny. In University seminars, one of the master’s characteristics 
especially to be respected was his intellectual honesty. He would 
denounce a former opinion of his own as a ‘black thought,’ and 
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this being his attitude toward his own mental processes, he was 
severe with any student who showed signs of too much satisfaction 
with his own translations. He took delight in many things, both 
serious and light, outside his own field. He could repeat with gusto 
German student songs and English limericks. In his later years, 
the family lived in the village of Dahlem, and it was in the nearby 
church, of which Martin Niemoeller was until recently the pastor, 
that the Ermans’ daughters were married and their own golden 
wedding anniversary was celebrated. Erman’s sturdy independence 
is illustrated by the fact that after the outbreak of the World War, he 
refused to sign the famous professional letter which so irritated 
scholars in other countries. Always his creed was that, in scientific 
pursuits, there should be international amity, whatever political or 
military conflicts might be going on. This principal he maintained, 
in spite of the loss in the war of his beloved elder son Peter. Once, 
before Americans were actively involved, and when feeling against 
even the German language ran high in this country, a letter from 
his wife mentioned a little granddaughter sitting at her side study- 
ing her French lesson. Through many years the family read the 
Atlantic Monthly, and especially the stories in dialect pleased this 
specialist in language. I often heard that they read the magazine 
from cover to cover, that even the advertisements gave them an 
idea of our ways. None of the Ermans ever crossed the Atlantic, 
although the two older daughters attended school in England, and 
the family thereafter, drank afternoon tea, not coffee. In his 
letters, Erman often introduced phrases in hieroglyphic writing, 
and not a letter failed to contain some racy or droll passage. 
“My last glimpses of Erman were in April, 1936, only a little 
more than a a year before his death. He was then an octogenarian, 
at the time desperately ill, a touching, endearing, somewhat stooped 
figure in his velvet house jacket, for, with indomitable will, he 
insisted on being up for a part of each day. With all his old-time 
dignity and alertness of mind, he plied me with questions about the 
past fruitful season of 1935 to 1936 in Egypt, having had many 
letters concerning the newest discoveries, but as yet no visitor who 
had been in the midst of them. Almost blind, he yet drew rapidly 
and well various hieroglyphs to illustrate his interpretation of 
puzzling objects found only a few weeks earlier at Sakkareh by 
Walter B. Emery. More than ever I sensed the greatness, the 
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essential sweetness, and the strength of his personality. And | 
came away from Berlin comforted that, as he had lived, so in his 
last days he could remain in his own familiar surroundings, finding 
his books by their position on shelves, still the center of his family, 
engaging constantly their loving solicitude and care. The last 
letter written to me before his death told that he reverted often 
to French, the language of his boyhood, and that, from the store- 
house of his remarkable memory, he repeated long passages of the 


finest poetry.” 
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A VEDIC HYMN TO THE SUN-GOD SURYA 
(TRANSLATION AND EXEGEsIs OF Ric—VeEpa 1. 115) 


SamMvueEL D. ATKINS 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Rie—Vepa 1.115 is important in any consideration of Sirya’s 
Vedic character and aspect. No attempt is made here to interpret 
and define fully even the Rig-Vedic character of the deity. Such a 
definition is the subject of an investigation that is now being carried 
on by the author. This investigation is, in turn, but a small portion 
of a larger plan of research that aims at a treatment of the solar 
concept from an Indian, Indo-Iranian, and Indo-European point 
of view. It will be apparent that the views expressed in this study 
should not be considered conclusive. It will be noted that the ex- 
planations presented depend primarily upon Vedic usage as deter- 
mined by parallel passages in the Rig-Veda itself and in the Atharva- 
Veda. Upon this particular hymn the ritualistic literature throws 
little light. For the most part we have to rely upon the evidence of 
the Samhitas themselves. 

Our hymn is one of the most important and most difficult hymns 
in the Rig-Veda and many attempts have been made to solve it. Of 
the hymn’s six stanzas, Nos. 1, 3, and 6 offer no difficult problems. 
It should be noted, however, that almost everyone has overlooked 
the significance of the first line of stanza 1 which says: “The 
brilliant countenance of the gods has risen,” and of the first line of 
the last stanza which entreats: “This day, O Gods, at Sirya’s 
rising, deliver us from misfortune, from evil.” The invocation opens 
and closes with emphasis upon the rising aspect of the sun. As we 
shall see later, the entire song is an invocation to, and description 
of, the rising sun. The failure to observe that point has led many 
into error in their interpretations of stanzas 4 and 5. The mis- 
interpretations of the last two lines of stanza 2 are to be explained 
by the fact that some scholars have failed to realize that all of the 
Vedic hymns were written, in their present form at least, primarily 
for the sacrifice. 

Taking up the difficult stanzas, 2, 4, and 5, in order of occurrence, 





*The author is grateful to the American Council of Learned Societies 
and to Baylor University for grants in aid of these researches. 
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we shall consider first the various renderings of No. 2, paying par- 
ticular attention to the last two lines: yatra naro devayanto yugani/ 
vitanvate prati bhadraya bhadram. 

H. H. Wilson * gives a translation of the whole stanza reading: 
“The sun follows the divine and brilliant Ushas—as a man (follows 
a young and elegant) woman—at which season pious men perform 
(the ceremonies established for) ages, worshipping the auspicious 
(sun), for the sake of good (reward).” H. Grassmann ® translates 
somewhat differently : 


“Der Sonnengott, er folgt der Morgengottin, 
der strahlenden, so wie der Braut der Freier; 
Dort wo die Frommen ihre Wagen schirren, 
von einer Seligkeit zur andern fahrend.” 


Still another interpretation is that of Sayana, K. Geldner-A. 
Kaegi,* and R. Roth,® which may be paraphrased thus: “ The sun 
pursuing and the dawn pursued go forward to that place where 
pious men extend their generations, adding life to life, each new 
one happier than the previous, that is, to the highest heaven where 
the righteous enjoy eternal happiness.” Similar is Ludwig’s ° trans- 


lation which reads: “wie der briutigam der jungfrau, so geht 
Sirya der Usas, der stralenden géttinn, von riickwarts nach, wo 
fromme manner auszbreiten ihre geschlechter unter des gliick- 
bringenden augen gliicklich.” R. Griffith’ renders the stanza in 
accordance with Ludwig. T. Benfey’s * interpretation has much in 
common with the interpretations just described but differs in that 
it views the sun and dawn hastening to the house of the sacrificer, 
“where godfearing men extend their generations, one glorious after 
the other.” 

P. Peterson ® is unique in that he leaves lines cd blank in his 
translation and says in a footnote that he prefers to mark an omis- 





* Rig-Veda Samhita, London, 1866, p. 304. 

* Rig-Veda, iibersetzt, Leipzig, 1877, zweiter Teil, p. 117. 

* Siebenzig Lieder des Rigveda, Tiibingen, 1875, p. 55. 

5 See his Beitrigen to Siebenzig Lieder of Geldner-Kaegi, p. 56. 

* Der Rig-Veda, iibersetzt, Prag, 1876, erster Band, p. 142. 

™The Hymns of the Rig-Veda, Benares, 3 ed., 1920, vol. 1. 

® Orient und Occident, vol. 3, p. 151. 

®° Hymns from the Rigveda, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 4th ed., 1917, pp: 
308, 83. 
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sion than give a translation which could only be conjectural. He 
gives a rather long discussion of the problem in his exegesis but 
comes to no conclusion. 

K. Geldner *° translates as follows, rendering lines cd obscurely ; 
“Sirya geht hinter der glanzenden Gottin Usas her wie der Jiingling 
hinter einer Maid, wahrend die gottergebenen Manner die Joche 
auflegen, je ein gliickbringendes zu gliicklichem (Tun).” In his 
notes he explains lines cd: “An jedem Morgen beginnen die 
Frommen einen neuen Zeitabschnitt oder ein neues gutes Tagewerk.” 

Apparently following E. Windisch’s article in Festgriiss an Boht- 
lingk, p. 118 ff., A. Hillebrandt,"* H. Oldenberg,’* A. A. Macdonell,** 
and E. J. Thomas ** present translations that correctly construe 
yatra .. . vitanvate as referring to the place where pious men begin 
the sacrifice, but they all are rather sparse in their presentation of 
proof and do not discuss sufficiently the significance of their trans- 
lations. None of them, moreover, seems to understand the function 
of prati or the meaning of bhadraya bhadram. Hillebrandt’s ver- 
sion ?° may be taken as generally representative of this particular 
interpretation. It reads: “ Sirya folgt der géttlichen Usas, der 
strahlenden, nach, wie ein Mann der Frau sich ihr nahernd folgt; 
dorthin, wo fromme Manner die Joche auflegen (ihr Opferwerk 
beginnen), dem Heilbringenden entgegen zu unserm Heil.” 

Concerning stanza 4** there are two main schools of thought to 
be distinguished. The first and by far the largest group of scholars, 
disregarding the lead given by the fact that invocation is made to 
the rising sun and that stanzas 2 and 3 describe the action of a 
rising sun, overlooking other parallel passages in the Rig-Veda, and 
misconstruing the language of the passage in question, views the 
stanza as a reference to the setting sun. Although there are many 
differences in the various treatments of the passage, the interpreta- 
tion of this group may be summed up generally, as follows: “The 





* Der Rig-Veda, iibersetzt, erster Teil, Géttingen, 1923, p. 138. 

“ Lieder des Rigveda, iibersetzt, Gottingen, 1913, p. 8. 

* Rigveda, Textkritische und ewegetische Noten (Abhandlungen der 
Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Philologische- 
Historische Klasse, Neue Folge, Band XI, Nro. 5) p. 107. 

* Hymns from the Rig-Veda, London, p. 29. 

“Vedic Hymns, London, 1923, p. 41. 

6 Loc. cit. 

** For Sanskrit text see below. 
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godhead and power of Sirya is this: In the midst of his operations 
he withdraws the daylight. When he has unyoked his steeds from 
the solar car, then Night spreads her garment over all” (or, even 
less happily, “then Night spreads out her garment for him”), 
The members of this school number such scholars as Wilson,” 
Griffith,?” Grassmann,"’ Geldner-Kaegi,* Hillebrandt,*’ Macdonell,”" 
Zimmer,"* Benfey,’® and Ludwig.”° 

The second group, represented chiefly by Geldner,”* Peterson,” 
Thomas,”* and M. Winternitz,** has the correct impression of a 
rising sun and a web of darkness that is rolled up at dawn, but either 
mistakenly understands that it is Night who rolls up the web or 
erroneously takes simasmai (in line d) as referring to Siirya instead 
of Night, or as meaning “ all.” 

In handling stanza 5 the majority of Vedicists, including Wil- 
son,”® Griffith,*® Grassmann,”> Geldner-Kaegi,”* Benfey,”> Thomas, 
Peterson,?* Oldenberg,”” Bergaigne,”* and Geldner,”® misunderstand 
lines cd, and conceive of a sun that brings the light of day and also 
a sun that brings the darkness of night, i. e. a day-sun and a night- 
sun. The truth, as we shall see below, is that the lines in question 
partially repeat the description given in stanza 4 and speak of the 
rising sun as possessing everlasting light and having the power, by 
means of his steeds, to roll up the web of darkness. Both Hille- 
brandt *° and Macdonell *° have translations that very nearly suit 
the correct interpretation, but I am almost certain that neither of 
them had it in mind, for both interpret stanza 4 as though it re- 
ferred to a setting sun which rolled up the daylight at eventide. 
Therefore they could not have seen in this passage a rising sun 





17 Loc. cit. 

18 Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 363. 

19 Op. cit., p. 158. 

2° Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 142 and vol. 4, pp. 131-132. 
*1 Toc. cit., and Vedische Studien, vol. 2, p. 189. 
22 Op. cit., pp. 85-87. 

*3 Loc. cit. 

%“ Ein Hymnus an Savitar,” Archiv Orientalni, 25, p. 298. 
25 Loc. cit. 

2° Op. cit., pp. 88, 308. 

27 Op. cit., p. 108. 

2° La Religion Védique, vol. 3, p. 119. 

2° Der Rig-Veda, p. 138, footnote to 5. ed. 

30 Loc. cit. 
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which rolled up the darkness at dawn. Furthermore, Hillebrandt, 
in his revised edition of Vedische Mythologie,’ makes it apparent 
that in both stanzas 4 and 5 he sees a twofold sun that is the creator 
of light and darkness, bringing day at one time and night at another. 
No scholar, then, appears to gain the picture which I should like 
to give in a freely paraphrased summary as my own impression of 
Rig-Veda 1.115: 
Sirya, the eye of Mitra-Varuna, has risen and has filled the whole 
universe with his radiance. With the dawn he comes to the place 
of sacrifice where the priests prepare auspicious sacrifices for the 
fortunate sacrificer. His splendid steeds have mounted skywards 
encompassing the world in a day (that is, Siirya has risen). His 
power is this: Upon rising he lifts the web of darkness from the 
world. When he yokes up his steeds in the morning, then Night 
covers herself with the web of darkness that she has woven and 
vanishes. Siirya shines so that Mitra and Varuna may see. The 
everlasting daylight belongs to him. His steeds roll up the darkness 
and make it disappear. This early morn, deliver us, O Gods, at 
Sirya’s rising, from misfortune and evil. 


There follow a translation and commentary which endeavor to 
present in detail a solution of the outstanding difficulties and 


problems encountered in the hymn. 


1. citraém devinim id agid 4nikam 
caksur mitrasya varunasyagnéh 
ipra dyavaprthivi antariksam 
siirya Atma jagatas tasthisaé ca 


The brilliant countenance of the gods has risen, the eye of Mitra, 
Varuna and Agni. He has filled heaven and earth and atmosphere, 
Siirya, soul of that which moves and that which is stationary. 


a. Cf. agner anikam varunasya in 7. 88. 2. 

d. jagatas tasthusas ca: “of that which moves and that which 
is stationary.” This is a juxtaposition of frequent occurrence in 
the Rig-Veda and is usually made by combining some form of stha 
or sthatr with some form of jagat or caratha. A precise definition 
of the combination appears difficult. Its appearance cannot be re- 
lated to any particular god or gods. In 7%. 60.2 Sirya is similarly 





“Vol. 2 (1929), p. 354, footnote 3 and p. 107, footnote 2. 
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invoked as “ lord of all that is stationary and that moves ” (visvasya 
sthatur jagatas ca gopa). Two other solar deities are addressed in 
like manner. In 4. 53.6 appeal is made to Savitar as “thou who 
art ruler of both that which moves and that which is stationary ” 
(jagatah sthatur ubhayasya yo vast), while in 1.89.5 Pishan is 
called “lord who reigns over that which moves and that which is 
stationary ” (isdnam jagatas tasthusas patim). Almost the same 
mode of address is applied to that indefinite group of luminous 
deities, the Adityas, in 2. 27.4 where we read “ Adityas, upholding 
that which moves and that which is stationary ” (dhdrayanta ddi- 
tydso jagat stha). 

In 7.101. 6, a stanza addressed to Parjanya, we meet the very 
same phrase that we have here in 1. 115.1, and in 6. 49. 6 Parjanya 
and Vata are asked to “ procure (for the singer of the hymn) that 
which is stationary and that which moves,” i. e. perhaps “ all kinds 
of property ” (sthatar jagad a krnudhvam **), 

In several passages Agni is closely associated with “what is 
stationary and what moves.” In a description of him as the irre- 
sistible forest fire it is said that “that which is stationary, that 
which moves fears him in his flight,” i.e. possibly “all plant and 
animal life ” (1. 58. 5: sthdtus caratham bhayate patatrinah). He 
is said to have “uncovered that which is stationary, that which 
moves ” as he attained to heaven (1. 68.1: sthdtus caratham aktin 
vy tirnot). He is called the “embryo of the waters, of the forests, 
of what is stationary and of what moves ”—again, perhaps, “all 
plant and animal life ” (1. 70.3: garbho yo apam garbho vananim 
garbhas ca sthatam ** garbhas carathim). He, the god that is in- 
vested with cosmic law, is strengthened by many manifold nights 
and days, by that which is stationary, and that which moves (1. 70. 
%: vardhan yam pirvih ksapo viriipah sthatus caratham rtapravitam). 
He is invoked to “ protect the cattle and those things that are 
stationary, and that which moves,” i.e. perhaps “every kind of 
property ” (1.72.6: pasan ca sthatri caratham ca pahi). And 
finally he is named the creator of “ that which travels by wings, that 
which is stationary and that which moves” (10. 88.4: sa pata- 
tritvaram stha jagad yac chvatram agnir akrnoj jatavedah). 





82 For a discussion (but not a satisfactory solution) of this passage, see 
Oldenberg, op. cit., pp. 399-400. 
%3 sthdtrdm is proposed by the St. Petersburg Lexikon s. v. 
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In several other passages this phrase seems to serve merely as a 
conventional mode of expression for “everything that exists” (as 
may be the case in some passages cited above). In 1.159. 3 it is 
said that Heaven and Earth in accordance with the will of the sun 
watch over or preserve the true station of that which is stationary 
and that which moves (sthdtus ca satyam jagatas ca dharmani 
putrasya pathah padam advaydvinah). In 6.50.7 the Waters are 
called “ the creators of everything that is stationary and that moves ” 
(visvasya sthdtur jagato janitrih). In 10.63.8 the All-gods are 
spoken of as “ governors of all that is stationary and that moves ” 
(visvasya sthdtur jagatas ca mantavah). Finally, in 1. 80.14 that 
which is stationary and that which moves trembles at Indra’s 
thundering (abhistane te adrivo yat stha jagac ca rejate). 

In three other passages Indra is associated with the “ moving” 
but not the “ stationary.” He is called “lord of all that moves and 
breathes” (1.101.5: yo visvasya jagatah pranatas patir), “king 
of that which moves and of men” ** (6.30.5: rajadbhavo jagatas 
carsaninam) and “eye of all that moves and sees” (10. 102. 12: 
tvam visvasya jagatas caksur indrasi caksusah). 

On the basis of the evidence in the Rig-Veda then, the phrase 
under consideration is apparently, in many cases, a conventional 
formula with the meaning “all that exists.” ** In other cases it 
seems to have the more particular connotation of “every type of 
property.” And in still other cases the meaning may very well be 
“all plant and animal life.” At all events, I do not believe that we 
should use the translation “ all that is animate and inanimate,” for 
that distinction is not made in the Sanskrit. Everything that is 
stationary is not necessarily “ inanimate.” 

In connection with the meaning “ plant and animal kingdoms ” 
it should be remarked that in AV. 8. 5. 11 jagat “ domestic animal ” 
is differentiated from $vapad “ wild animal ” and that in AV. 1. 31. 
4, though the cow is mentioned separately, the word jagat is used 
to designate the other domestic animals.** It is to be admitted, on 
the other hand, that there is no direct evidence to indicate that stha 





* There may be a distinction here between animals and humans. 

*C. R. Lanman in JAOS, 10, p. 422, calls it “a loosely formulized ex- 
pression for ‘ all beings.’ ” 

** Cf. Zimmer, op. cit., p. 150, and also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Indea, 
vol. 1, p. 268. 
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or sthdtr possesses the specific meaning of “ plant, plant world ” ip 
the Vedas. It is interesting to note, however, that in the Upanishads 
and also in later Sanskrit we meet the word sthdvara, one of whose 
meanings as an adjective is “ vegetable, belonging to the vegetable 
world ” and as a noun “ any stationary object such as plant, mineral, 
etc.” 8’ There is also the noun sthdvarata “ the state of a vegetable 
or mineral.” *7 
2. siiryo devim usdsam récamainim 
miryo nd yésam abhy éti paécit 
yatra néro devayénto yugani 
vitanvaté prati bhadraya bhadram 
Coming later, Siirya pursues the gleaming dawn-goddess, as the 
young bridegroom his bride, [to the place of sacrifice] where god- 
fearing men yoke (prepare) the sacrifice, where, for the fortunate 
[sacrificer] they yoke (prepare) a fortunate [sacrifice]. 


b. maryo na yosim: “as the young bridegroom his bride.” For 
the conception of the sun as a bridegroom and the dawn as his bride, 
see RV. 1. 123.10, 11; 1. 124.7; 10.3.3; %. 10.1, ete. 

pascat: “coming later.” The orb of the sun, as distinguished 
from its rays, rises after the break of dawn. 

c. yatra etc.: “ where, etc.” Due to a misinterpretation of lines 
c and d many scholars, as we have noted above, have been vague as 
to the locality designated by yatrd. Understanding yugdani as “ gen- 
erations ” they have made it refer to far-away land, something like 
Pindar’s “Islands of the Blest,” where godly men extend their 
generations and forever enjoy a blissful life. But we must not for- 
get that these hymns were written for the sacrifice. It is to the 
sacrifice that Ushas and Siirya come. 

cd. yugani vitanvate: “prepare the sacrifice.” For the identi- 
fication of yuga with the sacrifice we have RV. 10.101. 3ab, 4ab 
which read: yunakta sira vi yuga tanudhvam/krte yonau vapateha 
bijam “ Yoke up the plows, spread the yokes [over the oxen,] sow 
the seed in the womb that has been prepared,” sira yufijanti kavayo/ 
yuga vitanvate prthak “The seers yoke up the plows, they spread 
the yokes severally [over the oxen].” 

These lines, incorporated in a hymn that invokes the priest to 
the performance of the sacrifice, refer metaphorically to the prepa- 





87 See Monier-Williams s.v. and the St. Petersburg Lexikon s. v. 
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ration for the sacrifice. The language and image are agricultural 
(See Ernst Windisch’s article in Festgriiss an Bohtlingk, p. 118). 
Obviously the phrase-type yugd tan + vi has the figurative meaning 
of “ prepare the sacrifice.” 

Here in 1. 115. 2 we have almost the same phrase, namely yugdani 
vitanvate, in the same figurative sense of preparing the sacrifice. 
The expression has nothing to do with man’s extension of his gen- 
erations or lives. Moreover, it should be remarked that vi + tan 
is a particularly appropriate combination for the meaning “ begin ” 
or “prepare” a sacrifice because of its frequent association with 
yajia in the sense of “ make ready (prepare, proffer) the sacrifice.” 
Such a combination is to be found in RV. 5.13.4, 5.47.6; AV. 2. 
35.5, 4.14.4, 9. 6. 28, 17. 1.18, 18. 4. 13. 


d. prati is a preverb that qualifies vitanvate. Hillebrandt, in the 
vocabulary of his Vedische Chrestomathie under tan + prati, has 
proposed that we supply some form of tan, perhaps tanute or tatam. 
He makes this suggestion: “ prati vitanute bhadram yugam yugdya 
(breitet sich ein gliickliches Geschlecht einem gliicklichen ent- 
gegen).” I see no reason for that. 

In speaking of the combination of two preverbs with a verb Del- 
briick ** says: “Das Gewoéhnliche ist, dass entweder die erste 
[Priposition] selbstindig und betont bleibt, und die zweite un- 
betont sich dem Verbum anschliesst, oder dass beide unbetont mit 
dem Verbum verbunden werden.” Since prdati is the second preverb 
and does bear an accent, it would seem that we must take it as a 
preverb modifying vitanvate with an intensifying force rather than 
modifying tanvate conjointly with vt.*® 

bhadraya bhadram: “for the fortunate [sacrificer] a fortunate 
[sacrifice].” Bhadrdya may be taken as the dative singular of a 
masculine noun meaning “the fortunate one (i.e. sacrificer or 
patron).” *° From yugdni a yugam is to be supplied for bhadram. 
The sense of the whole stanza is this: Sirya and Ushas, the one 
pursuing the other as the bridegroom his bride, come to the place of 
sacrifice where the priests prepare sacrifices, where, for their fortu- 
nate patron, they prepare a sacrifice that brings good fortune. 





* Altindische Syntax, Halle, 1888, p. 48. 
* For a similar suggestion see Oldenberg, loc. cit., footnote 2. 
“There is also the possibility that bhadraéya may refer to Sirya. 
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3. bhadra 4éva haritah siryasya 
citra étagva anumadyasah 
namasyanto diva 4 prstham asthuh 
pari dyavaprthivi yanti sady4h 


Sirya’s shining golden steeds, resplendent, gleaming, meet for 
jubilant greeting, bearing adoration, have ascended the summit of 
heaven ; they encircle heaven and earth in a day. 


a. The haritah “ steeds ” are the sun’s rays, for they precede the 
orb itself and are conceived as drawing it. So also in stanzas 4 and 
5. Cf. 4.13.3 and 1.50.8, 9. See Naigh. 1.15 where the haritah 
are defined as haritavarnd rasmayah pratar ddityasya and Yaska, 
Nirukta 4.11, who calls them ddityasya rasmayah. 

b. etagva: “ gleaming.” See W. Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des 
Rigveda, pp. 194-5 for a discussion of this word. He accepts the 
usual meaning “ buntgeartet.” See also M. Bloomfield, AJP, 11, 
p. 422 ff., who translates (p. 427) haritah siryasya etagvah “the 
steeds of the sun consisting of bright rays.” 


4. tat siiryasya devatvam tin mahitvém 
madhya kartor vitatam sim jabhiara 
yadéd d4yukta haritah sadhasthad 

ad ritri visas tanute simésmai 


This the divinity of Sirya, this his might: In the midst of the 
work [of Night] he has rolled up what had been spread out (i.e. 
the darkness). As soon as he has yoked [his] golden steeds from 
out [their] stall, then Night spreads her mantle over herself. 


abed. This stanza clearly refers to the sun’s rising. With his 
divine power Siirya interrupts the work of Night and rolls up the 
web of darkness that she has stretched over the earth. When he 
yokes his steeds from out of their stalls,*t that is, when he rises, 
then Night takes from Siirya the web that he has rolled up and 
wraps herself up (tanute simasmai) in this mantle (vdsas) of dark- 
ness and retreats.** For similar, very illuminating passages that 





“Cf. 7.60.3 ayukta sapta haritah sadhasthadd ya im vahanti siryam 
ghrtacth. 

“2 There is no contradiction here. In lines ab Sirya’s divinity and might 
are explained as his ability to suspend Night’s activity by rolling up the 
web of darkness that she has spread over the world. In lines cd Night, with 
the rising of the sun, spreads this web of darkness over herself like a cloak 


and withdraws. 
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reveal the sun in his réle of dispeller of darkness and sustain our 
interpretation we may compare 2. 38. 4abe punah sam avyad vitatam 
vayanti madhya kartor ny adhac chakma dhirah/ut samhdydsthad 
ete. “The Weaver (i.e. Night) has rolled together again what was 
extended ; in the midst of [her] work the Wise One (i.e. Savitar) 
suspended her activity. Coming up, he has risen etc.” ; 4. 13. 3 yam 
sim akrnvan tamase viprce “whom (i.e. Siirya) they made to 
cleave the darkness ” and 4. 13. 4 vahisthebhir viharan yasi tantum 
avavyayann asitam deva vasma/davidhvato rasmayah siryasya 
carmevavadhus tamo apsv antah “With thy swiftest steeds thou 
dost go along, dividing (ripping) the web [of darkness], removing, 
0 God, the dark-hued garment (i.e. the darkness). Siirya’s rays, 
shaking off [the darkness], have dipped the darkness, like a skin, 
in the waters ”; also 7. 63. 1 ud v eti subhago visvacaksah sadharanah 
siryo manusdndm/caksur mitrasya varunasya devas carmeva yah 
samavivyak tamansi “ Lovely, all-seeing, common to mankind, now 
does Siirya rise, eye of Mitra and Varuna, the god who rolled up 
the darkness like a skin”; and finally 2. 17.4cd where the reference 
is to an Indra endowed with solar attributes. Lines c and d read 
id rodasi jyotisa vahnir dtanot sivyan tamdansi dudhita sam avyayat 
“then the carrier (charioteer?) overspread heaven and earth with 
light; tying together the grim darkness, he rolled [it] up.” 

We have seen that this stanza has been difficult for almost every 
Vedicist. Geldner-Kaegi,** Hillebrandt,** Grassmann,** Ludwig,** 
Wilson,** e¢ al. appear to have gone astray entirely. Peterson,** al- 
though correct in most details, has missed line d, rendering (p. 
308), “. . . Night was spreading her garment over all.” Olden- 
berg ** is correct in his assumption that the subject of sam jabhara 
can be no-one else than Sirya, but his interpretation of the stanza 
as a whole is faulty. He translates (p. 95), “ Das ist Siirya’s Gott- 
lichkeit, das seine Grésse: mitten in Tun zog er sein ausgespanntes 
(Gewebe wieder) zusammen. Wenn er seine Rosse von ihrem 
Standort hinweg, angespannt hat-—herrscht darum doch nicht ewiger 
Tag, sondern—die Nacht arbeitet ein Gewand fiir ihn.” To this 
he appends the note “In b das vitatam des Lichts, in d das der 
Finsternis.—Der Satz von cd sagt in der Tat fast: wenn die Sonne 
aufgegangen ist, wird es Nacht. Vermutlich gewollte Bizarrheit.” 
I let my translation and the parallel passages presented above speak 
for themselves against this view. 





“ Op. cit. ** Op. vit. 
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K. Geldner in his Vedische Studien ** offers a good translation 
save that he makes Night the subject of sam jabhara, putting too 
much stress upon 2. 38. 4a.*° In his Der Rig Veda, p. 138, he changes 
his mind and makes Siirya the subject in his translation of the 
stanza, but in a footnote suggests that it may be Night. Further. 
more, in his commentary to the stanza, he vitiates the generally 
good impression that his translation makes by saying: “4. Die 
Nacht muss bei Ankunft des Sirya ihre Arbeit am Webstuhl der 
Zeit einstellen und es wird jetzt das Tagesgewand fiir Siirya selbst 
ausgepannt.... d. Wohl eine ihnliche Ungenauigkeit wie in 1, 
108. 4b fiir: Sie lisst den Sirya fiir ihn selbst das Gewand aus- 
breiten. Oder ratri tritt hier ganz allgemein fiir den Zeitbegriff ein,” 
In my opinion, a “loom of time” or a “ day-garb” for Siirya is 
not necessary for an understanding of our stanza, nor do I see any 
reason why line d should be considered an “ inaccuracy ” (it seems 
clear enough!). Adtri as a general usage for a “ time-concept” 
also appears questionable. 

In his translation of the Rig—Veda that is to be published in the 





*5 Vol. 2, p. 189. 

“° Tt is true that in 2. 38. 4a it is not the sun but Night, the Weaver, who 
rolls up the web of darkness. However, if we glance at the last line of 
the preceding stanza (2.38.3d) which concerns the arrival of Night, we 
find anu vratam savitur moky dgaét “ In accordance with the will of Savitar, 
the Releaser (i.e. Night), has come.” On the basis of this declaration I 
believe it to be implied in line a of 2. 38. 4 that it is in accordance with the 
will of the sun that Night rolls up the web of darkness. That is, the sun 
causes the web of darkness to be rolled up by Night. In 2. 38. 4a the poet 
naturally makes Night the immediate agent because of the association of 
2. 38. 3d; but in the final analysis the causation is solar. In 1. 115, however, 
there has been no mention of Night in the first three stanzas. Therefore, if 
we make Night the subject of sam jabhdra in 1. 115.46 we must look some 
distance below to raétri in line d of this stanza. It is more reasonable that 
siryasya of line a should supply the subject. Moreover, if that be so, then 
line 6 is directly and closely linked with line a, for we can take it as 
describing the operation and might of the divinity mentioned in line 4. 
Furthermore, returning to line b of 2.38.4, we see that it is the sun who 
interrupts Night in the midst of her work (madhydé kartor) just as here in 
1. 115.46 he interrupts her in the midst of her work (madhyd kartor) by 
rolling up the darkness that she has spread over the earth. Finally, in 
our other parallel passages it is the sun who removes the darkness (4. 13.4), 
who rolls it up like a skin (7.63.1), who ties it together and rolls it up 


(2. 17. 4). 
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Harvard Oriental Series *7 Geldner errs even more with the follow- 
ing two notes: “4c. ayukta sadhastat ‘er hat vom Platze geschirrt ’ 
ist s. v. a. ‘er hat umgeschirrt’ (Sieg GGN. 1923 8.5). Hier be- 
zieht sich der Ausdruck auf das Umspannen am Abend, in 7. 60. 3 
auf das am Morgen” and “4d. Die Nacht hiillt jetzt den Sirya 
in ihr Gewand, d.h. in Dunkel; sie macht die Tages- zur Nacht- 
sonne.” On the basis of 1. 115.1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7%. 60. 3a there can 
be no doubt that 1.115. 4c refers to the sun’s activity at dawn. In 
his Der Rig Veda, loc. cit., Geldner says: “c kann nach 7. 60.3 
nur auf die Morgenzeit gehen.” I agree with that view. In addition, 
everyone of the parallel passages cited above indubitably speaks of 
a rising sun.*® 

d. For sima Geldner *° establishes the meaning “ self.” Olden- 
berg ®° concurs, in general, with Geldner’s view. Wackernagel ™ 
accepts this meaning. To explain its place here in 1.115. 4d in the 
light of the fact that the form is masculine and that only masculine 
forms of it occur, Geldner, Der Rig Veda, loc. cit., says in a foot- 
note: “ Mask. Dekl. statt fem. wie bei sva in Bedeutung ‘ selbst.’ ” 
Also, in his proof sheet containing the translation of this hymn, I 
find Geldner saying: “ Will man simasmai auf die Nacht beziehen, 
so ist sima Subst. und wie sva oder dtman Mask., auch wenn es 


sich auf ein Fem. bezieht.” It is a reasonable explanation. One 
would be going out of one’s way to make the line difficult by taking 
simasmai with anything else than the subject rdtri. Finally, it 
should be remarked that tanute is 3rd sing. middle. 


5. tan mitrasya varunasyabhicdkse 
siryo rip4m krnute dyér updsthe 
anantém anyad rigad asya pajah 
krsnam anydd dharitah sm bharanti 


So that Mitra and Varuna may see, Sirya manifests this brilliant 
form in the midst of heaven. The imperishable one (i.e. day) [is] 
his bright light; his golden coursers roll up the other, the dark one 
(i.e. night). 





“Professor C. R. Lanman very kindly loaned me some of the proof sheets. 

“The original suggestion for this interpretation of the stanza was given 
tome by Professor H. H. Bender of Princeton. 

“ Vedische Studien, vol. 2, pp. 188 ff. 

°° Op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

" Altindische Grammatik, Gottingen, 1930, 3, 2. Teil, p. 578. 
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a. In stanza 1 of this hymn Siirya is called “ the eye of Mitra 
and Varuna” (as well as of Agni). He is similarly designated in 
6. 51.1, 7.63.1, and 10.37.1. In this passage he is described as 
manifesting himself so that Mitra and Varuna may see. 

cd. We have already enumerated above the large number of 
scholars who seem to believe that the last two lines of this stanza 
concern the endless succession of bright daylight, at one time, and 
dark night, at another, brought by Siirya’s golden steeds. Ludwig ® 
translates the verse thus: “dise des Mitra und des Varuna gestalt 
schafft Siirya in des himels schosz, dasz man sie beschaue, unendlich 
ist die eine seine helle kraft, (und) die andere die dunkle; die 
falben schaffen es.” Since the time of the Siebenzig Lieder Geldner 
has changed his mind about the translation and, in Der Rigveda, loc, 
cit., has the following: “ Zum Sehen fiir Mitra und Varuna nimmt 
Sirya diese Form im Schosse des Himmels an. Seine eine (Form) 
ist endloses weisses Licht, die andere schwarze legen die Falbinnen 
zusammen.” In the proof sheet, which has been mentioned above, 
he has changed the wording of the whole stanza and his conception 
of the first two lines in this way: “ Diese Farbe des Mitra, des 
Varuna lisst Siirya im Schosse des Himmels schauen. Endlos weiss 
ist seine eine Erscheinung; die andere, schwarze legen die falben 
Stuten zusammen.” His footnote in the proof sheet does not alter 
but merely enlarges the footnote, regarding the last two lines of the 
passage, in Der Rigveda, loc. cit. His interpretation is very much 
like that of the other scholars. He deduces that Siirya has a double 
form. On the one hand he is the bright day-sun, and, on the other, 
he is the dark night-sun. One of his forms belongs to Mitra, the 
“Tagesgott ” and the other to Varuna, the “ Nachtgott.” Hille- 
brandt and Macdonell appear to come closest to the mark, but, as 
has been demonstrated above, neither has the right interpretation 
in mind. Hillebrandt’s version ** is: “ Unverginglich ist das eine, 
seine strahlende Helle; das andere, das Dunkel, falten die Rosse 
zusammen.” Macdonell ** translates : 


“One glow of his appears unending, splendid ; 
His bay steeds roll the other up, the black one.” 





52 Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 142. 

88 Lieder des Rigveda, loc. cit. See also Vedische Mythologie, Breslau, 
1929, vol. 2, p. 99 where he says that anantam . . . pajah refers to Aditi. 

54 Hymne from the Rig Veda, loc. cit. 
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The contrast of light and dark expressed by anyad rusad.. . 
krsnam anyad is evident. However, it does not seem to me that the 
reference is to a bright and dark aspect of the sun. I do not look 
upon rupam as the antecedent of anyad ...anyad. An expressed 
antecedent appears not to be necessary. I suggest that anyad... 
anyad refers to day and night, light and darkness, and that this 
stanza, particularly these two lines, continues the theme of the pre- 
ceding stanza. Siirya’s radiance is the bright daylight (cf. 6. 49. 
3b); his steeds draw the darkness together. For the contrasting 
anyad ... anyad “day ... night ” compare 10. 37. 3cd pracinam 
anyad anu vartate raja ud anyena jyotisd yasi sirya “In the east 
flees the one, the darkness; with the other, the radiant [day], thou 
dost rise, O Siirya,” i. e. as the sun appears in the east, the darkness 
disappears. We should note that the first line of the next stanza 
10. 37. 4a is yena siirya jyotisd badhase tamo “ With this radiance, 
0 Siirya, thou dost banish the darkness.” (The Vedic bard does not 
hesitate to repeat his theme.) There is also to be compared 1. 123. 7 
apanyad ety abhy anyad eti visuriipe ahani sam carete/ pariksitos 
tamo anya guhdkar adyaud usah Sosucata rathena “ One (i. e. dark- 
ness) goes away, the other (i.e. day) comes; with their different 
hues, day and night come together (i.e. meet). The one of the two 
encompassers (i.e. day and night) removed the darkness. With 
gleaming chariot Ushas shone.” (Here anya: “the one” may be 
Ushas or, more probably, may be “ day ” conceived of as one of the 
two daughters, 6. 49. 3a, or one of the two sisters, 3. 55. 11¢c.—With 
regard to paraksitos: “of the two encompassers,” despite 3.7.1 
and 10. 65.8 cited by Oldenberg, Rigveda Noten, p. 127, I do not 
believe that heaven and earth are meant. In my opinion the word 
designates the duality, day and night. Consider the immediately 
preceding dual visuriipe ahani.) 

It should be remarked that the neuter anyad . . . anyad is quite 
common, almost conventional, for “day ... night.” Such is the 
case in 1.123. 7 cited above. In addition, while day and night are 
called “sisters” in 3.55.11c, in 11b we read tayor anyad rocate 
krsnam anyat “ of these two, one [is] hidden, the other [is] mani- 
fest.” In most of these passages that have been listed, it will be 
noticed that, expressed or implied, there is the conception of the 
darkness disappearing as the daylight appears. I propose that we 
bear this in mind in our consideration of 1.115. 5cd as well as of 
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1,115.4. Finally, as negative evidence in support of my inter- 
pretation of this verse, there might be adduced the fact that no- 
where else in the Rig—Veda does anyad . . . anyad, or any com- 
bination thereof, describe a dark and light form of the sun. 

d. For the meaning of sam bharanti see sam jabhara in the 
preceding stanza. 


6. adya devi udita siiryasya 
nir 4nhasah piprta nir avadvat 
tan no mitré varuno mimahantim 
dditih sindhuh prthivi uté dyath 


This day, O Gods, at Sirya’s rising, deliver us from misfortune, 
from evil. Let Mitra, Varuna, Aditi, Sindhu, Earth and Heaven, 
grant us this prayer. 


cd. These lines are a conventional entreaty appearing 17 times 
elsewhere in the first book and once in the fourth book. 





THE VICTORY OF HAN CONFUCIANISM 


Homer H. Duss 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Ir was DuRING the Former Han period that Confucianism de- 
veloped from being the teaching of a few pedants in semi-retire- 
ment, at the end of the Chou period, to become the official phi- 
losophy of the government, which had to be adopted by anyone 
who hoped to enter public life. This victory set Confucianism on 
its way to become the dominating feature of Chinese culture and 
to affect profoundly a large portion of humanity. It is conse- 
quently interesting to determine just how and why this victory 
came about. : 

Professor Fung Yu-lan declares that this victory came about at 
the beginning of Emperor Wu’s reign. In the “ Memoir of Tung 
Chung-shu,” the History of the Former Han Dynasty says, “ When 
Emperor Wu had newly ascended [the throne], the Marquises of 
Wei-ch‘i, [Tou Ying], and of Wu-an, [T‘ien Fen], became his 
[Lieutenant] Chancellors, and Confucians flourished. When more- 
over [Tung] Chung-shu made [his famous] replies to the [exami- 
nation] questions [set by Emperor Wu, he advocated] promoting 
and making known [the teachings of] Confucius and of repressing 
and degrading [the advocates of] other philosophies. The estab- 
lishment of a government university and schools and the recom- 
mendation of [persons with] Abundant Talents and of Filially 
Pious and Incorrupt [persons to the imperial government] by the 
provinces and commanderies all arose from the proposals of [Tung] 
Chung-shu.”? The Confucian victory can not however be fixed at 
any one particular date, nor did it occur in the reign of Emperor 
Wu. Rather it was a slow process of increasing completeness, which 
began with the Emperor Kao-tsu and was not complete until the 
time of the Emperor Yiian, more than a century and a half later. 
The History of the Former Han Dynasty, with its detailed reports 
concerning the intellectual and political life of the period, gives us 
a fairly complete account of the way this victory was achieved. 





* Han-shu, Chapter 51, folio 20 verso, 21 recto, in Wang Hsien-ch‘ien’s 
edition, the Ch‘ien-Han-shu Pu-chu, abbreviated HS 51: 20b, 21a. D. Bodde, 
in his translation of Fung Yu-lan’s History of Chinese Philosophy, p. 17, 
has failed to translate exactly this condensed passage. 
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I have previously given a report of Emperor Kao-tsu’s atti- 
tude towards Confucianism.? He began with a violent prejudice 
against Confucians but with an intimate younger half-brother 
who had a thorough Confucian education. The Confucians had 
opposed and criticized the First Emperor of the Ch‘in dynasty, 
and the latter had repressed them violently, burning the Book 
of Odes and the Book of History and driving outstanding Con- 
fucians into flight or retirement. Because of the Ch‘in dynasty’s 
attitude, Confucians naturally assisted Kao-tsu. The Ch‘in dynasty 
maintained seventy learned men at court, giving them the title 
of Erudit (Po-shih). One of them, Shu-sun Tung, was cap- 
tured and surrendered in turn to Hsiang Yi and to Kao-tsu. 
He later arranged Kao-tsu’s court ceremonies. In his conflict 
with Hsiang Yii, Kao-tsu received valuable advice from Con- 
fucians, who pointed out to him the great advantage of employing 
the Confucian doctrine of Heaven’s Mandate against the tyranny 
of the Ch‘in ruler. Kao-tsu, at the instance of his Chancellor of 
State, Hsiao Ho, seems first to have asked his Administrators in 
the provinces to recommend persons with excellent reputations and 
manifest virtue to the imperial government for positions in the 
bureaucracy, which procedure initiated the examination system, so 
influential in promoting Confucianism. 

Li Yi-chi and Lu Chia, two of Kao-tsu’s paladins, were sincere 
Confucians. The latter wrote a thoroughly Confucian book at 
Kao-tsu’s request, and was highly praised and rewarded for it. 
Thus Kao-tsu, beginning with an antipathy to Confucians, ended 
by giving them high position and favoring them. 

Under the next two rulers, Kao-tsu’s son and wife, Emperor 
Hui and the Empress Dowager née Lii, Confucianism suffered a 
set-back. Ts‘ao Ts‘an, the outstanding Lieutenant Chancellor 
(Ch‘eng-hsiang, the highest minister) during this period, was a 
Taoist ; the Confucians opposed the Empress Dowager’s usurpation 
of the imperial power and went into retirement. 

With the Empress Dowager’s death and the accession of Em- 
peror Wen, Confucians again became influential. Lu Chia was 
important in enthroning this Emperor. The new Emperor encour- 
aged learning and continued many Confucian practices. But he 
felt that he must be impartial towards all the various philosophies 





2 JAOS 57 (1937), 172-180. 
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current at the time; hence he established Erudits to be specialists 
upon these various philosophies, until he is said to have had seventy 
Erudits. Yet Emperor Wen was probably more influenced by 
Confucianism than by any other single teaching. Later Confucians 
have considered him a saint. Chia Yi, who was more a Confu- 
cian than a Taoist, influenced Emperor Wen greatly. Emperor 
Wen moreover extended the examination system by having the com- 
manderies send capable persons to the imperial court, among whom 
the Emperor selected officials by setting examinations for them at 
the capital. In his questions, the Emperor invited the candidates 
to give him advice upon governmental policies. Thus Confucianism 
was merely one of the most influential of the many tendencies in 
Emperor Wen’s government. 

In the imperial examination of 165 B.c., Ch‘ao Ts‘o took the 
first place. He had been a favorite of the Heir-apparent, the future 
Emperor Ching, had become his Household Steward, and was 
known as the “ bag of wisdom.” In his youth he had studied the 
legalist philosophy and that of names and circumstances; when 
someone was needed to receive from the aged Master Fu the Con- 
fucian tradition concerning the Book of History, Ch‘ao Ts‘o was 
sent. Like Chia Yi, he was thus conversant with several phi- 
losophies, in this respect perhaps typical of the age. The future 
Emperor Ching favored Ch‘ao Ts‘o greatly, and when he came to 
the throne, gave Ch‘ao Ts‘o high office. As a whole, Emperor 
Ching, however, was not as favorable to Confucianism as his 
father had been. 

In 141 B.¢c., the youthful Emperor Wu came to the throne. He 
was only in his sixteenth year, and had been given a good classical 
education, which had naturally included a study of Chinese litera- 
ture, the Confucian classics. His Junior Tutor had been Wang 
Tsang, a disciple of Shen P‘ei, the famous Confucian authority on 
the Book cf Odes. The Emperor was greatly interested in learn- 
ing, literature, and poetry; he himself later wrote some very 
creditable poetry. He was somewhat imperious and very ambi- 
tious. After having been given such an education, he was natur- 
ally much impressed by Confucianism, so much so that at first, at 
the suggestion of Tung Chung-shu, he seems to have wanted to 
make Confucianism the sole philosophy of the government. In 
this resolve, he was probably swayed very largely by his advisers, 
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especially by Wang Tsang, for in later years the Emperor altered 
his attitude to Confucianism greatly. The most serious obstacle to 
this plan was the fact that the Emperor’s grandmother, the Grand 
Empress Dowager née Tou, was a devotee of Lao-tzu. Because of 
the current exaltation of filial piety, her influence at the court was 
quite as strong as that of the Emperor. The Confucian party 
hence compromised by attacking only the philosophy they con- 
sidered most dangerous and most opposed to the Confucian tradi- 
tion, namely the Legalist school, which had been that espoused by 
the Ch‘in dynasty, from whose institutions the Han dynasty had 
taken its governmental organization. Hence they induced the aged 
and faithful but incompetent Lieutenant Chancellor Wei Wan to 
memorialize the throne that all those officials and candidates should 
be dismissed who had specialized in the lore of Shen Pu-hai, Shang 
Yang, Han Fei, Su Ch‘in, and Chang Yi, all of whom were 
Legalists. Emperor Wu naturally ratified and enacted this pro- 
posal. Pan Ku says plainly that the intention of this edict was to 
eliminate all non-Confucians from the government service.* 

Half a year later, Emperor Wu dismissed Wei Wan for incom- 
petence and appointed in his place Tou Ying, a son of a first cousin 
of the Grand Empress Dowager, who had distinguished himself by 
putting down a serious rebellion in the preceding reign, but had 
not previously been given high civil office because of his outspoken- 
ness and pride. The Emperor’s maternal half-uncle, T‘ien Fen, 
was made Grand Commandant (T“ai-wei), a position only inferior 
in power to that of the Lieutenant Chancellor. The Grand En- 
press Dowager was induced to suggest this arrangement.° 

Tou Ying favored Confucianism highly; T‘ien Fen had in his 
youth studied the works of a certain P‘an Yii, an eclectic phi- 
losopher who combined the doctrines of the Confucians, the 
Mohists, legalists, and the school of names. The greatest ministers 
thus all favored Confucianism. They made a clean sweep of the 
previous officials, and selected for the third most influential court 
position, that of Grandee Secretary (Yti-shih Ta-fu), Chao Wan, 
another disciple of the Confucian authority Shen P%ei. Wang 
Tsang was Chief of the Gentlemen-at-the-Palace (Lang-chung- 
ling), a position that enabled him to come into intimate contact 
with Emperor Wu. Thus Confucians controlled the government. 
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They proceeded to introduce Confucian practises, and proposed 
the establishment of a Ming-t‘ang, a ceremonial building said to 
have been used in Chou times for sacrifices and court receptions. 
Emperor Wu liked ceremonies and pomp; Confucianism empha- 
sized such ceremonials. Chao Wan and Wang Tsang needed expert 
aid in this project, so they persuaded Emperor Wu to send for 
their teacher, Shen P‘ei. A messenger was sent with presents of 
silk and jade circlets (pi), and with a comfortable chariot with 
seats, with its wheels bound with rushes, and a team of four horses, 
to invite the eighty-odd year old Confucian authority to court. 
His two outstanding disciples followed him in a one-horse char- 
iot. When he arrived at court, Emperor Wu asked him to 
state the source of good and bad government. The old man re- 
plied, “ The person who governs well should not speak much, and 
should merely pay attention and strive hard at what he does.” The 
young emperor thought highly of his own literary ability, so that 
he was much displeased by the old man’s reproof. The Emperor 
had however summoned Shen P‘ei, so made him a Grand Palace 
Grandee (T“ai-chung-ta-fu), a high honorary position, and in- 
stalled him in the hostel at the capital for the King of Lu. He 
then ordered the discussion of a Ming-t‘ang. 

Meanwhile the Confucian clique at the court had found itself 
hampered by the influence of the nobles at the capital. The Con- 
fucians accordingly revived a law enacted by Emperor Wen under 
Confucian influence to the effect that nobles, especially mar- 
quises, should reside at their estates in order to guide and care 
for their people. Most of the nobles had however established them- 
selves at the center of civilization and luxury in the imperial 
capital, did not wish to leave it, and concerned themselves only 
with receiving the taxes from their estates. On account of the fear 
of rebellion, the administrators of noble estates were all appointed 
by the imperial government, so that the nobles could have had 
little influence upon their people. Emperor Ching had conse- 
quently rescinded Emperor Wen’s law. Most of the marquises 
had moreover married imperial princesses, hence they took their 
cause to their relative, the Grand Empress Dowager née Tou, and 
slandered Tou Ying to her. Tou Ying also offended his own clan 
by discriminating among its members, erasing from the family 
record the names of those who were not upright. 
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In order to check the influence of the Grand Empress Dowager, 
the Confucians now asked for the enactment of a law to the effect 
that government affairs should not be brought to the attention of 
an Empress Dowager, i.e., that female influence should be ex- 
cluded from the government. Thus the issue was joined. Tou 
Ying and his party were trying to exalt Confucianism and sup- 
press Taoism as well as legalism; the Grand Empress Dowager was 
an ardent Taoist. When the Grand Empress Dowager heard of 
the Confucians’ request, she was furious; Emperor Wu, who had 
probably become somewhat tired of the Confucians, sent Wang 
Tsang and Chao Wan to jail, where they were compelled to commit 
suicide; Tou Ying and T‘ien Fen were dismissed. The Confucians 
could not withstand the Emperor’s grandmother.® 

She died in 136 8. c., four years later, a few months after which 
Emperor Wu, possibly at the suggestion of T‘ien Fen, who had 
again become influential, established Erudits who specialized in 
each of the five Confucian classics. The next year T“ien Fen be- 
came Lieutenant Chancellor. He appointed several hundred Con- 
fucians to office and degraded Taoists.? Yet there continued to be 
Taoists in the court, for there had been no ban put upon them— 
Chi Yen had been an outrider to Emperor Wu when the latter had 
been Heir-apparent and continued by his frank criticism to inspire 
the Emperor with respect and even with fear. Szu-ma T“an and 
his son, the historian Szu-ma Ch‘ien, were both Taoists and kepi 
their posts as Grand Astrologer (7’ai-shih). The Mohist school 
seems to have exercised little influence, if it still existed, which is 
doubtful, for no adherent of this school is mentioned among the 
Emperor Wu’s officials, although it is mentioned by Szu-ma T“an 
in his survey and comparison of the six philosophical schools.* 

Through his liking for scholarship and literary men, Em- 
peror Wu next came into touch with the Confucian Kung-sun 
Hung. The latter was a poor boy who had studied the various 
commentaries on the Spring and Autumn, and was recommended 
to the imperial court by his home state. His examination was 
placed in the lowest class by the Grand Master of Ceremonies 
(T‘ai-ch‘ang) ; when Emperor Wu reread the replies, he was much 
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struck by the literary quality of Kung-sun Hung’s reply, pro- 
moted it to the first reply of the first class, and summoned him to 
an audience. He proved to be a Confucian who knew how to clothe 
displeasing speech in tactful language, and thereby secured the 
Emperor Wu’s favor. Tung Chung-shu called him a flatterer. He 
was gradually advanced until Emperor Wu made him a marquis 
and the Lieutenant Chancellor. 

Tung Chung-shu had previously suggested to Emperor Wu 
the establishment of a government university; sometime during 
the time that Kung-sun Hung was Lieutenant Chancellor in 124- 
121 8. c., the latter renewed the suggestion and drafted the me- 
morial which was approved by the Emperor and became the charter 
of the Imperial University (T’at-hsiieh). It was located seven li 
northwest of the capital. The masters were the Erudits; they or 
their Disciples did the teaching. The Grand Master of Cere- 
monies was ordered to select fifty persons who were in their 18th 
year or over, in good health and upright in character. They 
were entitled the Disciples of the Erudits (Po-shih Ti-tzu) and 
were exempted from taxes and service. The Administrators of 
Commanderies (Chitin T‘ai-shou) and Chancellors of Kingdoms 
(Kuo Hsiang) were ordered to select suitable students who showed 
a love of learning and good character and to send them to the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies at the imperial capital with the persons who 
brought the yearly accounts to the capital; these students were to 
study at the Imperial University for one year like the Disciples, 
whereupon they were to be examined. Those who showed them- 
selves expert in one classic or more were entitled Literary Scholars 
(Wen-hsiieh) or Authorities upon Ancient Matters (Chang-ku). 
Those who did not attain such a high rank might be made Gentle- 
men-of-the-Palace (Lang-chung), who were imperial attendants 
and might be selected for office. The name of a person who showed 
abundant talent to an extraordinary degree (Hsiu-ts‘ai yi-teng) 
might be reported to the throne for a substantial office. Those 





*It is quite likely that there were only five Erudits at this time, namely 
those for the five Confucian classics. It was customary for a great scholar 
to do most of his teaching through his more advanced disciples; Tung 
Chung-shu is said to have shut himself up to study and to have helped 
only his more advanced disciples; his more recent disciples could only get 
help from the more advanced ones, so that some of his disciples did not 
even see his face. Cf. HS 56: la. 
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who had not applied themselves to studying or had shown them. 
selves of such small ability that they could not even become expert 
in one Classic were immediately dismissed. Literary Scholars or 
Authorities upon Ancient Matters might be given minor positions 
in the official bureaucracy.’° 

There was thus established in the capital an institution for the 
training of officials, capable graduates of which automatically en- 
tered the government service. The curriculum and teachers of this 
institution were all Confucian, so that, as Szu-ma Ch‘ien says, 
“From this time on, most of the minor officials in the offices of 
the ministers and officials at the capital were Literary Scholars.” 
Confucian learning thus became the means whereby most of the 
lower positions in the bureaucracy were filled, and so in time 
permeated the government. 

Yet Emperor Wu was far from being a thorough-going Con- 
fucian. Indeed, in many respects he acted contrary to Confucian 
ideals. His widespread military expeditions were un-Confucian. 
His heavy taxes and legal oppression of the people were un-Con- 
fucian. His establishment of the salt and iron government mono- 
polies, the monopoly on fermented liquors, and the Bureau of 
Equalization and Standards, whereby the government speculated 
in goods, were specifically Legalist measures. His cultivation of 
magicians, his seeking for supernatural beings, his erection of 
buildings for magical purposes, such as the Fei-lien Lodge, the 
Yi-yen-shou Lodge, and the T‘ung-t‘ien T‘ai (the Terrace that 
Communicates with Heaven) and his indulgence in superstitious 
sacrifices were Taoist measures.‘ His elaborate development of 
laws was a measure stressed by the school of names and circum- 
stances (a Legalist school). In many ways, in his conquests, in 
his tours of the empire, in his ascent of Mt. Tai, and in his severe 
government, he seems deliberately to have imitated the First Em- 





2° Cf. HS 88: 3b-6a. 

11 Taoism in the time of Emperor Wu was far from being merely the 
atheistic philosophy of Lao-tzu. Szu-ma Tan, one of Emperor Wu's ofi- 
cials, in his “ Discussion of the Six Schools,” states the following as the 
essential Taoist doctrine, “The spirits [and gods] are the fundamental 
factor in life.... How could [anyone] be successful [in government] who 
fails first to determine [who] are its spirits [and gods, and treat them 
properly], and yet says, ‘I have the means whereby to govern the empire 
well?’” SC ch. 130; HS 62: 8a. 
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peror of the Ch‘in dynasty, who was a Legalist. In 110 B.c., 
when the fifty-odd Confucians he had summoned could not agree 
on what should be the ceremonies and utensils for the sacrifices 
feng and shan, chiefly because these Confucians restrained them- 
selves by historical principles and were unwilling to go beyond 
what ancient texts declared, Emperor Wu dismissed them all 
and himself fixed the rites for these sacrifices.* Thus Em- 
peror Wu was in reality influenced by all the current doctrines, 
and did not hesitate to depart from Confucian principles. While 
his reign marks the beginning of strong Confucian influence in the 
government, that influence was far from being victorious at this 
time. 

The next step towards the Confucian victory occurred in the 
reign of Emperor Hsiian, who came to the throne almost by 
accident in 74 B.c., thirteen years after Emperor Wu died. 
This boy had been disinherited because of his grandfather’s rebel- 
lion against Emperor Wu, and had been brought up by some 
faithful officials. He had been given a good education, which 
naturally included a study of Chinese literature, so that he had 
studied the Analects, the Classic of Filial Piety, and the Book of 
Odes. Thus he had been indoctrinated with Confucianism, because 
Confucians had taken to themselves the exposition of the best Chi- 
nese literary treasures and had made those treasures into Con- 
fucian books. After he began to rule, he chose Confucians for his 
officials and advisers. Each of his Lieutenant Chancellors had 
made a special study of some Classic, although they were not pri- 
marily scholars. When calamities, such as earthquakes, occurred, 
he did the typically Confucian thing of sending for those Con- 
fucians who professed to be able to interpret such visitations as 
indicating the will of Heaven. Because his grandfather had been 
interested in the Ku-liang Commentary on the Spring and Autumn, 
the Emperor Hsiian revived its study and summoned its teachers 
to the Imperial Palace, where he ordered ten of his gentlemen to 
study it, which they did consecutively for more than ten years. 
Comparison of it with the then authoritative Kung-yang Commen- 
tary (the Tso-chuan had not yet become popular or studied by 
important scholars), led to a realization of the discrepancies be- 
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tween different interpretations of the various classics. Emperor 
Hsiian accordingly summoned to the capital all the outstanding 
authorities upon the Confucian classics to discuss the meaning of 
these classics in the imperial presence. The discussions began in 
the Palace Hall and were transferred to the Shih-ch‘ii Pavilion, 
under the presidency of the Grand Tutor to the Heir Apparent 
(Tai-tzw T‘ai-fu), Hsiao Wang-chih, who was famous for his 
scholarship in all five classics. The discussions lasted two years; 
twenty-two persons are mentioned in various places as having par- 
ticipated as authorities in this famous discussion. In cases of 
otherwise irreconcilable disputes, Emperor Hsiian seems him- 
self to have decided upon the correct interpretation. The decisions 
of this Confucian council were memorialized to the Emperor and 
were ratified by him in 53 B.c. They are listed among the books 
in the Private Imperial Library. In this way an official interpre- 
tation for the classics was reached. Other interpretations were not 
proscribed, but the official interpretation was doubtless taught in 
the Imperial University and learned by all candidates for official 
position, for use in the examination. Consequently it monopolized 
men’s minds in the same way that Chu Hsi’s interpretation became 
dominant at a later period. At the same time, the number of 
Erudits and Disciples, i.e. the teachers in the Imperial Univer- 
sity, was doubled and Erudits were established for special interpre- 
tations of certain classics.** 

Thus at the end of Emperor Hsiian’s reign, the occupants 
of the high government posts had all had a Confucian training, 
the Imperial University was continuing to fill the bureaucracy 
with Confucian scholars, and a Confucian council had fixed the 
official interpretation of the Classics, which became authoritative 
for the government. Yet Emperor Hiisan was not a thorough- 
going Confucian and did not wholeheartedly approve of this doc- 
trine. He was primarily a practical man who had lived among the 
common people before he came to the throne, and knew the danger 
of idealistic impracticality inherent in Confucian teaching. Hence 
he took as his own ideal of government, not merely Confucian 
principles, but also the conduct of the very un-Confucian prac- 
tical statesmen during Spring and Autumn times. He was in- 
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terested in the penological terminology discussed by the legalist 
school of names and circumstances, and most of his high officials 
used these legalist principles as well as Confucian principles in 
their government. Pan Ku represents him as telling his Heir- 
apparent that the institutes and laws of the Han dynasty had been 
taken from both non-Confucian and Confucian teachings and that 
the Confucian principle of using merely moral suasion to bring 
about conformity to right principles was utterly impractical; the 
Confucian love of the ancient and disapproval of the present re- 
suits in confusion.‘* This drastic criticism of Confucianism, 
found today in the writings of a Confucian historian, indicates 
well the attitude practical men then took towards Confucianism. 
Yet Emperor Hsiian had so well prepared the way for the 
victory of Confucianism that this victory could not be delayed. 
He had given his son and Heir Confucian tutors. This Emperor 
| Yiian was brought up in the Palace and had had little contact with 
the outer world, so that Confucianism did not appear impractical 
tohim. When he came to the throne, he proposed immediately to 
make Confucian reforms. The influence of the Emperor’s material 
relatives, who were in control of the army, and of the Emperor’s 
favorite eunuch, was able to check the Confucian influence for a 
time. Emperor Yiian knew little of government, depending upon 
this eunuch to decide government matters, and spent most of his 
time enjoying himself in the imperial harem. This eunuch was even 
able to trick the Emperor into sending the outstanding Confucian, 
Hsiao Wang-chih, to his death. The criticism that resulted, how- 
ever led this eunuch to favor other famous Confucians, and so, 
during most of the Emperor Yiian’s reign, Confucian influence 
was allowed to make important reforms in the government. In this 
period it became the practise for the Superintendent of the Im- 
perial Household (Kuang-lu-hsiin) yearly to rank the various 
members of the imperial retinue according to the standards of a 
group of four Confucian virtues. Since the commonest way of 
entering government service was by spending a period as a member 
of the large imperial retinue, in order that the emperor might 
have a personal acquaintance with his officials, it was natural, 
when the bureaucracy and consequently the imperial retinue be- 
came so large that an emperor could not know individually all the 
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prospective candidates (it included as many as a thousand persons) 
that a second and moral test should have been added after the first 
and literary examination.’® In the next reign, that of the En- 
peror Ch‘eng, Confucian influence was equally important. His 
cousin Wang Mang, who sought to usurp the throne, found it 
advisable to adopt all sorts of Confucian practises. He indeed 
endeavored to secure public approval by being more Confucian 
than even the Han emperors had been, and kept reforming the 
imperial administration to give it more and more Confucian fea- 
tures. His outstanding reforms were merely Confucian ideals 
translated into governmental practises. In thus attracting the 
approval of educated men, Wang Mang was so successful that the 
leaders of the Later Han dynasty largely followed his example. 
The rulers of that dynasty were even more Confucian than the last 
emperors of the Former Han dynasty and Confucian influence 
dominated the whole Later Han period. 

Thus the victory of Confucianism was a gradual process. It 
began when Kao-tsu found Confucians assisting him in overthrow- 
ing the anti-Confucian Ch‘in dynasty. The early Han emperors 
encouraged all the various philosophies of the time. Emperor Wu 
had a Confucian education, and, in a fit of youthful enthusiasm, 
endeavored to make Confucianism the philosophy of the govern- 
ment. This attempt was frustrated by the Emperor’s grandmother, 
while the Emperor himself lost his first enthusiasm for Confu- 
cianism and became influenced by various other doctrines. His 
love for literature and literary men, however, continued to attract 
him to Confucians, and Kung-sun Hung induced the Emperor 
to establish a Confucian Imperial University, which gradually 
distributed Confucian literati among the minor offices in the gov- 
erment. Emperor Hsiian likewise had had a Confucian educa- 
tion ; he favored Confucianism highly, enlarged the Imperial Uni- 
versity, and fixed upon an official interpretation to the Confucian 
Classics. But he considered Confucian principles impractical 
for government, and so checked their influence by legalist prin- 
ciples. The final victory of Confucianism did not come until the 
reign of his son, Emperor Yiian. Thereafter Confucian doc- 
trines became the sole guide for princes. The usurper Wang Mang 
and the revived Later Han dynasty both honored these doctrines, 
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and they continued to dominate the government until the end of 
that dynasty. 

We can now see the causes that brought about the victory of 
Confucianism. In the first place, Confucianism was admirably 
adopted to be the official philosophy of an imperial government. 
Confucius was himself a government official and his pupils were 
young men whose future lay mostly in official life. Consequently 
he stressed and taught ideals of good government. His ethics was 
aristocratic, that of the ruler who should be kind (jen) to his peo- 
ple, and of the subject who should be filial (hsiao), loyal (chung), 
and decorous (li) to his ruler. In the second place, Confucius, as a 
good teacher, was himself a learned man, and those of his disciples 
who did not enter political life became the teachers of China. Con- 
fucius taught the literature of his people; the Confucians made 
themselves the scholarly authorities and teachers of that literature. 
Thus ancient Chinese literature, especially the best of it, became 
the literature of Confucianism, and was interpreted to teach Con- 
fucian lessons. Hence anyone who became interested in literature 
or scholarship naturally gravitated to the Confucians, for they pos- 
sessed the scholarly traditions of the country, and anyone who 
acquired a scholarly education was inevitably given a Confucian 
indoctrination. In times of warfare, such as that towards the end 
of the period of Contending States, scholarship was unimportant, 
and Confucianism declined; but when peace was restored, so that 
scholarship became useful, Confucianism revived. Because Con- 
fucians inevitably became the tutors of the Heirs to the throne, 
rulers became indoctrinated in Confucian ideals. Even though a 
particular ruler might not be altogether Confucian, his son, who 
was affected by both his father’s example and the influence of his 
Confucian tutor, was likely to be more Confucian, until the dynasty 
became Confucian. 

In the third place, certain governmental institutions put a pre- 
mium upon Confucianism. In the time of Emperor Wen, it 
became the practise for the Emperor periodically to invite the 
provinces to send to him able persons; he selected among them by 
requiring them to write essays on various subjects connected with 
government. The examination system, even in this early form, 
thus put a high premium upon literary ability, and hence upon a 
Confucian training. It was thus natural that the government 
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should have been led to establish schools, in particular the Imperial 
University, graduates from which filled the bureaucracy with 
learned Confucians. Since Confucians were learned men, they 
naturally graded the examinations, and kept non-Confucians out 
of the bureaucracy, not by any proscription, but by the simple 
device of ploughing non-Confucians. 

In the fourth place, after the advantages of Confucianism had 
been recognized, the advantage of unifying the country intellec. 
tually by making one system of thought current among all educated 
men led to the elevation of Confucianism. Shortly after Emperor 
Wu ascended the throne, in 141 B. c., Tung Chung-shu, in his reply 
to the imperial examination, presented his famous memorials con- 
cerning statecraft. One of the principles he advocated was that 
there should be an intellectual unification of the country by 
destroying all the non-Confucian philosophies.*® These memorials 
seem to have made a deep impression upon Emperor Wu, for he 
immediately acted upon them, proscribing Legalism and elevating 
Confucians to be his highest officials. An intellectual unification 
had been previously attempted by Li Szu, the famous minister of 
the First Emperor, when in 213 B. c. he recommended the burning 
of the books and the punishment of any one who criticized the 
Ch‘in régime. The Confucians had roundly condemned this pro- 
cedure. Emperor Wu was ambitious to equal the First Emperor in 
greatness ; he was probably not loathe similarly to unify the thought 
of his own time. While Emperor Wu later became lukewarm to- 
wards Confucianism, Emperor Hsiian was undoubtedly reminded 
of Tung Chung-shu’s proposal and certainly recognized the ad- 
vantages of this policy. 

These four factors first demonstrated their effectiveness in 
Former Han times. They have undoubtedly continued to operate 
throughout Chinese history. At the end of the Later Han period, 
there seems to have been a collapse of Confucianism because sincere 
and long-continued attempts to put it into practise had failed to 
prevent the collapse of the dynasty ; the ensuing long period of dis- 
order naturally also brought about the decay of Confucianism. 
When peace was restored in the T‘ang period, these four factors 
again brought Confucianism to the front, although the dynasty’s 
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supposed descent from Lao-tzu kept it from hecoming Confucian. 
In the next great dynasty, the Sung, there was naturally another 
peak of Confucian influence. That ascendancy continued as long 
as peace enabled scholarship to be prized. Only in the modern 
period, when literature and learning have ceased to be synonymous 
with Confucian teaching and China has ceased to be an empire, has 
there been a marked break in the influence of Confucianism. In 
China, as in Europe, not until the advent of modern science put 
into man’s hands another tool for reaching truth, has the power 
of the ancient authoritarian world-view been broken. 





NOTES ON PRE-HURRIAN TEXTS FROM NUZI: 


JuLtius Lewy 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


FOLLOWING the excavation of considerable parts of the ancient 
Hurrian city of Nuzi by the joint expedition of the Harvard 
Semitic Museum, the Fogg Art Museum, and the American School 
of Oriental Research in Baghdad, Professor Pfeiffer, Director of 
the expedition during the season of 1928, proceeded to make sound- 
ings below the Hurrian level, the excavation of which had proved 
so successful. These soundings yielded but a few cuneiform tablets; 
their content, however, was so different from that of the usual Nuzi 
texts that a careful investigation of the lower strata down to virgin 
soil was indicated. It was carried out during the season of 1930-31 
by Mr. Richard F. S. Starr of the Fogg Museum, as director, and 
Professor Meek as epigrapher. The epigraphic results fill this new 
volume of the Harvard Semitic Series, and Professor Meek will be 
heartily congratulated by all Assyriologists for its prompt presenta- 
tion. His task as editor was difficult, since the content of the new 
inscriptions raises many new questions, which he approached with 
remarkable courage and success. If we disagree in comparatively 
many cases, and sometimes suggest different conclusions, we wish 
to say at the outset that we are greatly indebted to the stimulating 
remarks of the editor of these perplexing inscriptions. 

With the exception of the last text (no. 231) all inscriptions are 
business records or letters dating from the third millennium 8.0. 
By far the largest part (nos. 1-222) belongs indeed to the Old 
Akkadian period. Judging from the external features of the 
editor’s very elegant copies—they “are naturally clearer than the 
originals ” (p. 1x)—one might assume at first sight that these 
records are not so old, and attribute them (with Weidner, Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung VII. 135) to the time of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur. In his valuable general introduction (pp. vi1-xxv1) and 
in more detailed notes on the contents of the tablets (pp. XLIV-LII1), 





1 Eecavations at Nuzi. Conducted by the Semitic Museum and the Fogg 
Art Museum of Harvard University, with the Codperation of the American 
School of Oriental Research at Baghdad. Volume III: Old Akkadian, 
Sumerian, and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. By THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK. 
(Harvard Semitic Series, Vol. X.) Pp. rx with xctv plates. Cambridge, 
U. S. A.: Harvarp UNIVERSITY Press, 1935. $6.00. 
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Professor Meek proves, however, that his first remarks concerning 
the age and the character of the texts (BASOR 42. 7 ff., 48. 2 ff.) 
were correct: The few month-names appearing in one or the other 
of the business notes recur, at least in part, in Old Akkadian texts 
from Babylonia. Some (in part fragmentary) letters (nos. 5-12), 
most of them from a certain Da-da to one Ni-ni (Meek prefers the 
reading I-li), show the unmistakable characteristics of the Old 
Akkadian epoch. 

The content of the various commercial, or rather administrative, 
notes and lists is rather uniform, since most of them record the 
receipt or the disbursement of barley, emmer, wheat, malt, and 
other products to workers in public service. Their historical value 
is nevertheless considerable, because they contain a great number 
of proper names. We note especially the repeated references to 
ASSur (nos 160 IV 5; 169, 15) and Ahu-tab of ASSur (A-hu-tab 
A-siir™; see particularly no. 153 X 1f.). These references are of 
interest not only as the oldest occurrences of the name of that 
important city, but also because the name Ahu-tab points to the 
presence of Semites in A&Sur in centuries from which historical 
inscriptions from A&sur are still lacking. This corroborates the 
view of those who hold that ASSur was never a Sumerian city and 
that the Assyrian dialect and the other characteristics by which the 
Assyrians of the second and first millennia are distinguished from 
their Babylonian neighbors result from an early separation of the 
Assyrians from the Akkadians of northern Babylonia. Another 
city name, Ga-sir* (Ga-SAG+GUNU™, once written Ga-SAG") 
occurs so frequently that Meek considers it as the pre-Hurrian name 
of Nuzi. He also noticed at once (p. x) that the same name recurs 
as Ga-SAG* in the oldest so-called historical inscription from 
Assur, the alabaster tablet of Ititi. This important observation, 
to which we shall return below (p. 460), has recently (Revue 
d@'Assyriologie 34, 65) been supplemented by his statement that 
Ga-stir™ appears also in an old tablet from Tello, published as early 
as 1903 by Thureau-Dangin, where, as Gelb has seen, a ruler of 
this city is mentioned. 

Most of the personal names are Semitic, thus showing that 
Yalghan Tepe (Nuzi) had been Semitic or Semitized from early 
times. If Meek is inclined, as appears from p. xIv, to see therein 
the achievement of Sargon of Akkad who transformed Lugal- 
zaggisi’s mighty empire “almost over night from a Sumerian to a 


4 
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Semitic realm,” he overlooks the fact that Lugalzaggisi, too, has 
left Akkadian inscriptions, a fact that points, of course, to an early 
Semitization of large parts of Mesopotamia even before the triumph 
of the great Sargon. (Cf. ZA 38. 260 ff.) It is therefore quite 
possible that the Semitic element in the Gasur district goes back 
to pre-Sargonic times. On the interesting question as to whether 
Western Semites (Amorites) made up any considerable part of the 
population, Meek inclines towards a negative answer (p. xv). 
Such characteristic West Semitic names as Sd-lim-be-li (no. 153 
IV 9 and elsewhere) point, however, in the opposite direction. His 
new interpretation of the names I-da-be-li and I-da-tli (AN), in 
the first compound of which he sees an Old Akkadian form *idi 
(as the equivalent of later idi), is not convincing, since it does not 
account for the later names in which the compound i-da occurs 
either as a-da or as ed-da and e-da.? Moreover, the close relations 
between the Old Akkadian names in the Obelisk of ManiS8tusu and 
the new onomastic material from Nuzi are not as conclusive in this 
respect as is assumed by the author; for many of the names in 
question recur in the Old Assyrian tablets among the writers of 
which there was doubtless an Assyrianized, but demonstrably 
Amorite element.* To be sure, the strength of the Amorites in the 


Eastern provinces of the Akkadian empire during the time of the 
Akkad and the Ur III Dynasties has not been determined by any 





* Cf. ZA 38. 253 ff. Incidentally it may be noted that Meek contradicts 
himself when he assumes, on the one hand, the occurrence of a perfect (or 
present?) from idd in Old Akkadian names, but denies, on the other hand, 
in his above-quoted more recent “ Notes on the Early Texts from Nuzi” 
the possibility that the element i-di of Old Assyrian and Old Akkadian 
names may come from wadé’um (ida) “to know,” mainly because he misses 
ar Old Assyrian equivalent of such later names as Iddin-Assur. Without 
insisting on the correctness of our explanation of the various Old Assyrian 
and Old Akkadian names composed of i-di + divine name, or divine name 
+- i-di, attention may be called to the fact that Iddin-Assur has an unmis- 
takable Old Assyrian correspondence in H-di-in-A-sur and Id-na-A-dur, se 
MVAeG 33. 229 note b. 

* Cf. Revue de VHistoire des Religions CX (1934) pp. 39 ff. We should 
like to submit, at this occasion, that the remarks of Meek (p. XV) on “ the 
use of prefixed surname elements ” like DAM “ wife of ” must be corrected 
ir so far as the Old Assyrian tablets are concerned. We refer, e.g., 1 
ETHahn 35, 1 ff. where one reads “out of the 9 sacks (and) 1 jar of 
barley(?) ... they gave 2 jars to the wife of Buzazu [i.¢., so to speak, 
“Mrs. Buzazu’’], 1 jar to the wife of Iki(n)-pi-ASSur ...”. 
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conclusive investigation of the respective groups of names, but to 
deny a priori that these eastern districts, too, were always exposed 
to the infiltration of Amorites would be inadmissible. 

Of equal importance is the question as to whether some of the 
personal names of Gasur are related to the Hurrian names of the 
middle of the second millennium as revealed by the much-discussed 
archives of Tehiptilla. Professor Meek is certainly right when he 
denies any outstanding similarities in the two onomastic groups 
and concludes that the immigration of the Hurrians who rebuilt 
the city as Nuzi “occurred not earlier than the beginning of the 
second millennium.” For reasons to be discussed in another con- 
nection we are, however, convinced that certain place names, e. g., 
Arrapha (which occurs in the text no. 224)* are to be attributed 
to a cognate population which had been settled in this district as 
well as in the neighboring countries since pre-Sargonic times. It is 
quite possible that remnants of these early Hurrians survived the 
Sargonid and Old Babylonian periods until the settlement, probably 
toward the end of the 16th century, of those Hurrians whose life 
is reflected in the Tehiptilla archives. 

Before leaving the Old Akkadian texts from Gasur, a few words 
may be said about tablet no. 1. It is the so-called map known from 
previous communications by the editor in BASOR 42 and 48 and 
in Vol. XIII of the AASOR. In accordance with one of the short 
inscriptions in the center, viz. “180 + 180 —6 iku of cultivated 
field,” Meek now assumes correctly (p. xvi1) that “ it was prepared 
to indicate the location of some estate.” For the next signs which 
are separated from this first central inscription by a small circle, 
he proposes a reading Sa-at A-za-la “ belonging to Azala.” This is, 
however, out of the question because it is grammatically impossible 
for the so-called genitive particle §a to be replaced by sat. The 
photographs (pl. xc111 and in Meek’s previous communications) 
show indeed that the supposed second sign is not at but A.SA, i.e., 
eglum “ field.” The photographs leave also no doubt that Meek’s 
tentative reading [G@u-zi]-ad on the fragmentary inscription in the 
left hand corner of the east side of the sketch must be abandoned 
in favor of A.SA, as suggested by Weidner, loc. cit., soon after 
Meek’s first publication of this interesting tablet. 

Tablets 223-227, which the editor describes as Cappadocian texts 


‘Cf. Albright apud Meek, loc. cit. 65 f. 
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from Nuzi, come from a level 1.27 meters below the first Hurrian 
stratum, i. e., 2.86 meters above the topmost stratum in which the 
tablets of the Old Akkadian period began to appear. These 
stratigraphic facts bespeak the outstanding value of these few tablets 
and fragments at the end of the volume. A more detailed analysis 
and discussion of nos. 224 and 223 than is given by Meek (p. xx1v- 
xxv1) will help to illustrate their significance and to stress the 
questions with which we are confronted by this important discovery 
at Gasur-Nuzi. 

Although a complete restoration of the damaged passages is not 
possible, the subject of no. 224 is fairly clear. Like nos. 225-227, 
the tablet records minor transactions of traveling merchants, as 
shown particularly by the occurrence of Sa ellitim*™ “of the 
caravan ” (ll. 9 and 15; cf. no. 225, 3: a-na ellitim'™), similarly 
also no. 227 rev. 16 and fragment E 1. 2). The beginning of the 
obverse(?) mentions transactions carried out in Arrapha: **![i]-na 
A-ra-a[p]-hi-[im] **a-na Ti-is 5 x3MAN-A-Sir i-di-[i]n 

Samnam (?) ] **4ri-ts-tdm(!) [& x karpatim'™ °] **5da-me 
e-ri-[ni] dp-g[i( !)-da-sum( ?) ] x7T ar] mi-at 
A-ra(!)-dp-hi-im-[ma] **8a-na Si-in-rabi [MAN "]-A-Sir é-di-in 

] *%gave (—sold) Puzur-AsSur ***to Tis 


*1fa]t Arra[p]hu[m]. **8[....] **#first class **8[oil(?)] ***[and 
x jars of] **5ceda[r] blood I ha[nded over to him( ?) ] 

x+7[ x] hundred **8ave [Puzur ]-Assur **7[also]at Arraphum, 
**8to Sin-rabi.” At the end of the reverse(?) the text deals with 
the following items: ¥*°10 Sigli sa-na-tim 64 k[arpatim’™] ¥**a-la- 
ni 64 karpatim™ bu-r[a-si]® 64 karpaitim™ da-mi [e-ri-ni®] 
y+12 MAN-A-Sur] i-na “¥*91() shekels of denticles *° 64 





®Is the first compound of this proper name TiSpak? 

* So according to 1. y + 11; ef. also no. 227 rev. 11 and fragment D. 

™So according to l. x + 3. 

® So according to the Old Babylonian letter BM no. 80685 (= VAB V1 
no. 226) ll. 11 and 24; ef. below p. 455 note 11. 

*So according to 1. x + 5. 

2° A plural sanndtum occurs sometimes in the Kiiltepe tablets. We refer 
particularly to the following passage of the unpublished letter VAT 9236: 
‘43-pu-ra-ku-nu-ti 1 biltam annakam ‘di-na-ma sa-na-tim °sa-ma-nim Su-ma 
"Sa-na-tim ta-ds-a-ma-nim *subdtibi kd-ld-du-nu % Sa-na-tim °a-na I-li-we- 
da-ku pi-iq-da-ma “ha-ra-an Dur,hu-mi-id ™li-is-ri-dam ™*annakum bit 
Pu-du-ki-in ™li-ni-di % Su-ma ™*ia-na-tim 1é ta-d3-a-ma **annakum kw-lw- 
Su-ma bit Pu-su-ki-in *"li-ni-di “*I sent you (a message to this effect) 





accide 
sad a 
64 ka 
furth 
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jfars] ¥*?°(of rosin from) terebinths,* 64 jars (of rosin from) 





‘Sgive away (= spend) ‘1 talent of lead and *buy me ‘sanndtum.’ *In case 
‘you bought me sanndtum, then **hand over *to Ili-wédiku ‘all the cloth 
and the sanndtum, *°*and (then) “let him drive (the pack-asses) here 
“(on) the Durhumid-road, **let **(the remainder of the) lead **be stored 
#(in) the house of PiSu-kén. *But in case **you did not buy the sanndtum, 
then*"let *°all the lead **be stored 7*(in) the house of PiSu-kén.” While 
the texts TuM I 17a (= MVAe@ 33 no. 152) and Ozford 425 (Driver, 
Analecta Orientalia VI pl. IV f. no. 15) tell us only of the prices paid for 
a single annum, the recently published letter 70 III 97 (ll. 3 ff.) makes 
it clear that a Sannum was made of copper. The same text (1. 13) and a 
passage Of COT II 29 (ll. 28f.) mention the “pulling” (3étum and 
jadidum respectively) of a sannum. On the other hand, we read in l. 6 
of the Old Babylonian letter VS XVI 114 (discussed by Kraus MVAe@ 
36, 1 pp. 34f. and recently by Landsberger, Die Serie ana ittiiu, p. 162 f.) 
of the “riding of the dinnum (over the fields),” i.e., the cutting of the 
soil with “ the tooth ” of the ploughshare. If, then, Old Assyrian sannum 
is to be considered the equivalent of Old Babylonian dinnum “ tooth,” 
“ploughshare ” (as for the different vowel, cf. Ethiopic san), it is easy to 
see that the Sanndtum of VAT 9236 as well as of our text from Gasur-Nuzi 
were not real ploughshares but small imitations of metal shaped like the 
teeth of a ploughshare. In other words, the éannétum were “teeth” or 
“denticles” and served the same purposes as the well-known small sickles 
(niggalla), axes (pasa), hammers (singular: naqgqupum) and small spears 
(sipardtum) mentioned so frequently in the Kiiltepe texts. Cf. MVAeG@ 
33. 69 note b, 238 note a and MVAeG@ 35, 3, 187 note 1. 

“The plural a-ld-ni recurs in the Old Assyrian texts from Kiiltepe rather 
frequently. There, too, karpdtum “jars” are sometimes the (probably 
standardized) containers in which the a-ld-nu were preserved. See par- 
ticularly 7C Il 62,8: 1 karpat a-ld-nu; BIN IV 160, 45: [...] 2 karpdtim 
a-ld-ni; TC II 209, 24ff.: 3 karpdtum a-ldé-nu sa Puzur-A-sur a-ha-ma 
1 karpat a-lé-nu a-na Ah-Sa-lim “3 jars of alland of Puzur-ASéSur, in addi- 
tion 1 jar of allan@ (are) for Ah-Salim.” A clue to the meaning of the 
word is contained in 70 97, 3f., where the accusative a-ld-ni is followed 
by the adjective ar-8u(!)-tim (so according to a collation of the original 
in the Louvre Museum); accordingly, alland designates here a fragrant 
substance. Since it was not unusual to denote the fragrant product of a 
tree by the same word as the tree itself (cf. particularly the Old Baby- 
Ionian letter BM 80685 = VAB VI no. 226), our word is obviously nothing 
else than the name of the tree which, according to the list K 4415 (JJ R 
51 no. 1), was characteristic of Mt. Bibbu (cf. Delitzsch, Paradies p. 101 f.; 
Meissner, MVAG 15, 5. 5). This is further confirmed by a remarkable 
correspondence between this list and our text from Gasur which is hardly 
accidental: as K 4415 enumerates—a few lines after sad e-ri-ni—the various 
jad al-la-nu as well as the various Jad burdsi, so in our fragment the item 
64 karpdtimim a-lé-ni is followed by the item 64 karpdtimim bu-r[a-si]. A 
further corroboration of this explanation of Old Assyrian a-ld-nu as a fra- 
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cypresses,’* ¥*1164 jars of [cedar] blood ¥*?[ Puzur-ASSur] [gave] 
TP: -cicuneweane _ 

The better preserved text no. 223 runs as follows: [a-]na Wa-ar. 
di-li-su ?[gi]-bi-ma um-ma U-tu-li-[m]a °[a-n]a a-i-tim ‘a-ng 
a-ha-im % me-er-e-im °[a]§ **-e-ka i-ir-da-ka ®[ ha **-ru-us-ma "[a] 
ma-lé na-ds-pd-ar-ti-a *[%] me-eh-ri-im sa tup-pi-su-nu % sa-ha-at 
A-du-ta-a '°[i-z]i-iz-ma ™[gi-mi]-lam* ¢ sé-er 1[bit]* di-lig 
18[ Su-ku]-un(!)** su-ma (four lines for the most part destroyed **) 
18[2 malné kaspam 43-qul 1®[sd] **-si-nu-wm qd-ta-tum [1] 
emdram se’am™ 21a-na i-a-ti?2A-du-ta-a i-di-[nam] 7°[2] sa-ni-c- 
am *4[a-1]a *° al-gi *5[a]-na ts-ra 2°[Se’am™ *1 i-na biti-ka 27i-ma- 





grant product of the alldnu tree is to be found, of course, in the last item of 
our text, inasmuch as here the tree-name e-ri-ni is preceded by da-mi “ blood, 
juice,” which leaves no doubt that our passage deals with the aromatic 
products of different trees. For the same reason, allanum should not be 
rendered as “oak,” but as “terebinth.” For it is the terebinth whose 
semi-liquid rosin, the terebinthine or turpentine, was known to and appre- 
ciated by the ancient peoples of the Near East and the Mediterranean area. 
—The recent explanation of allanum by Gelb, Inscriptions from Alishar and 
Vicinity pp. 25-27 is based upon two insufficiently edited passages (TC 
97, 3f. and Gelb no. 6, 5f.; cf. above and JAOS 57. 437 respectively) and 
neglects the invaluable indications of K 4415 which make it evident that 
allanum designates a tree growing on mountains, and not a small plant 
found around human settlements. 

12So with Zimmern, Fremdwérter 53. Since the cypress and the spruce 
produce rosin, it seems impossible to decide whether or not Ungnad’s ren- 
dering of burdsa by “ Fichtenharz” (VAB VI 189) is to be rejected. 

18 So according to the photograph on pl. XcIv. 

14 According to the photograph this reading seems possible. 

15 So according to such Old Assyrian passages as COT IV 5b, 11 f. (i séer 
A-siur-ma-lik gi,-mi-lam ta-di-ku-u[n]) and BIN IV 14, 16f. = TO 51, 36f. 
(gis-mi-lam i 3é-ri-a Su-ku-un). 

16 So according to the photograph. See also the preceding note. 

17 Whether the ends of Il. 16 f. contain the adjective pd-ni-im—or rather 
the well-known Old Assyrian expression [i] pd-ni-im-[ma]—and a form of 
alakum, is not certain; [i]-li-ik, as Meek proposes, does not fit into the 
context. 

18 The sé remains, of course, conjectural. The dimension of the gap at 
the beginning of the line and the vertical wedge before st recommend, how- 
ever, this restoration. At any rate, either a professional name or a proper 
name is required by the context. 

2® Space and context (see 1. 23) exclude any other numeral. 

20 According to the photograph, lé is rather probable; whether it was 
preceded by « is less certain. 

21 The signs before i-na are not clear on the photograph, but the context 
favors this restoration. 
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da-da-am “[T]o War(a)d-ilisu *[s]peak: Thus (said) Utulli: 
3[F]or what (purpose) *[h]ave I chosen you ‘to (be for me) 
brother and son? ** °Your servant ** has been [re]tained.** Thus, 
‘{in] accordance with my message, *[and] the copy of their tablet, 
he [prjesent %at the action of Adutia** and (in this way) ‘do 
lg favor to !*[the hou]se of my lord.”® 1%In case 

(four lines destroyed) **I paid [x mi]nas of silver. 1°The [je]wel- 
ler?" (is) the guarantor. °°[1] homer of grain @1to me ?*Adutia 
gave {{me]}.** *8[But] the second (homer) *4I did [not] take. 
s[Wi|thin twenty (days) ®"he will measure for me **[the grai]n 
in your house.” 

There cannot be much doubt about the circumstances under 
which this letter was written: Utulli expected, within 20 days, 
(1. 25), the delivery (1. 27) of grain by a certain Adutaa (ll. 9 and 
22), with whom he had made a contract (cf. 1.8: “their tablet ”).”° 
He foresaw that he would be prevented (1. 5f.) from being per- 
sonally present at the delivery of the grain. So he asked Warad- 
ilisu to supervise the fulfillment of the contract (ll. 10-12). 
Warad-ili8u, evidently a close friend, neighbor, or business asso- 





* This is a rhetorical question made in order to remind Warad-ili8u of 
his cordial relations with, and his moral obligations to Utulli. For the 
form a-ha-im see below p. 459; for Old Assyrian mer’um “son” cf. 
Archives de V Histoire du Droit Orientale Vol. II p. 137. 

*For Old Assyrian irdum “servant” see Thureau-Dangin, Archiv 
Orientdint I 271; for the auxiliary a-vowel before the possessive suffix see 
Lewy ZDMG 84. *71*. The humble “ your servant” refers to Utulli. 

* Literally “has been made retained.” For harruéum (= Babylonian 
hurru’um) “to retain, to delay” see Jensen KB VI 1 p. 495. 

** This means “ watch Adutia during his action.” Cf. particularly ll. 3 ff. 
of the Kiiltepe tablet Contenau 12: a-na-kam i-na sa-ha-at sti-ha-ri-ka 
a-zi-iz-ma a-hi-id-ma ki-ma ku-a-ti tup-pd-am ga 8t-bi, da-nu-tim al-qi-a-kum 
“Here I was present at the action of your boys and was attentive and took 
out for you, in place of you, a tablet of ‘ firm’ witnesses.” 

* Literally “ put a favor upon the back of the house of my lord,” i.e., 
“be kind enough to act on behalf of my principal’s people.” 

** Uncertain; cf. above note 18. 

**The expression of the dative “me” by both the suffixed form of the 
verb (iddi[nam]) and the independent pronoun iéti is not unparalleled. 
Cf. such emphatic passages of the Kiiltepe tablets as TC 82 (= MVAeG@ 33 
no. 250) Il. 19-23. 

* The plural of the possessive pronoun is used because the contract was 
made not only with Adutaa but also with a guarantor (1. 19). Cf. the 
next note. 
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ciate of Utulli (cf. ll. 3f.) and the latter’s “lord” (1. 12), was in 
a position to comply with this request without difficulty; for an 
earlier relevant message from Utulli (1. 7) and a copy (I. 8) of 
Utulli’s contract with Adutia were in his hands.*° 

It is obvious that this letter cannot have been sent from Cappa- 
docia, as believed by Meek. The purchase and delivery of grain 
was a local matter, the sellers of grain being, of course, peasants 
who lived in the neighborhood of their customers. The assumption 
that Utulli, while travelling in Cappadocia, was anxious to secure 
a supply of grain for the time of his return to Gasur ** is out of 
the question. We know from many Old Assyrian letters exchanged 
between ASSur and Kani§ that it was customary to instruct a men- 
ber of the family or a proxy at home to take care of the necessary 
arrangements with the purveyors. In our case it is, however, evi- 
dent that Utulli was present first when the contract with Adutia 
was made and then when a part of the grain was delivered, and 
that he had expected to be at home again in time for the delivery 
of the second instalment. 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that the writers of the 
texts 223-227 were quite as much Old Assyrian merchants as those 
whose correspondence and documents have been found at Kiiltepe 
and other mounds of Cappadocia. As has been shown in the notes 
to our restorations and translations of nos. 224 and 223, many char- 
acteristic expressions and such un-Babylonian forms as sanndtum 
“teeth” and mer’um “son” are unmistakable features common 
to both groups of texts. It may be added at once that there appear 
in the Kiiltepe texts one or two merchants who were from Gasur. 





®° Since it follows from 1. 18 that the grain had been paid in advance, 
we will not be wrong in assuming that the contract mentioned in 1. 8 was 
an abstract promissory note of the same, or a similar, type as the well- 
known Old Assyrian promissory notes found at Kiiltepe. In other words, 
the contract appears to have stated that Adutia owed to Utulli a certain 
amount of silver and that he would pay his debt at a fixed term, or rather 
two successive terms. For ll. 20 ff. indicate that one homer had been given 
by Adutia to Utulli personally, and that only the delivery of a second 
homer was still due during Utulli’s absence. L. 19 shows that the contract 
contained the usual guarantee clause NN gd-ta-tum “NN is guarantor.” 

31 We imply here that no. 223 is the original of Utulli’s letter. It is, 
of course, not impossible that it is his copy of a letter sent by him from 
Yalghan Tepe-Gasur to another, not too distant place (as, for instance, 
Arrapha or “the City” [ASSur] which, as Meek has noted, is mentioned 
in no. 227). This possibility is, however, irrelevant in this connection. 
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We refer to the passages T'C III 173, 6 f. (i8-ti me-er-e 1-li-d3-ra-ni 
Ga-sti-ri-[t]m) and TC III 262 B, 4f. (sa Su-Be-lim m[érl Ga-si- 
r[i-im]).** In a letter sent from ASSur to Kani (CCT IV %°, 32) 
asubatum Ga-si-ri-um is mentioned, an indication that ciot’: «::nu- 
factured at Gasur may have been among the many textiles which, 
apart from lead, were the most important export goods of the 
Assyrians in their commerce with Eastern Anatolia.** 

Nevertheless, the expression Cappadocian texts from Nuzi should 
have been avoided by the editor. Not only because this name is 
misleading—it has often been emphasized that many of the letters 
found at Kiiltepe were written in A&Sur—but also because nos. 
223-227 date from a period earlier than the Kiiltepe tablets. While 
the scribes of the Kiiltepe tablets were so much emancipated from 
the Sumero-Babylonian sexagesimal system that, with one dubious 
exception among thousands of texts,** the vertical wedge never 
denotes the figure 60, the scribe of our text 244 still used it re- 
peatedly in writing the numeral 64. Whereas in the Kiiltepe tablets 
the genitive of ahum “brother” is always a-hi-im, we find in 
Utulli’s letter (1. 4) the older form a-ha-im.** 

The chronological conclusions suggested by such linguistic and 





*? Since it was common that grandchildren were named after their grand- 
fathers and since BIN IV 103, 39 mentions a certain IJli-asranni mér 
Su-Bélim, it is not impossible that “ Ili-aSranni, the Gasurian ” is the same 
person as “the Gasurian ” who appears in TC III 262 B as the father of 
a certain Si-Bélum. 

** Since the “Gasurian cloth” appears in a context which deals with 
ikribi 8a A-sir & dI&tar (cf. Revue de lV’ Histoire des Religions CX [1934}. 
42 note 25), and since the presence of Old Assyrian merchants so far in 
the north of Asia Minor cannot be proved, G@a-sti-ri-um can hardly be the 
nisbe-form to Gaziura on the Iris, the later residence of the Pontian kings, 
or to Hittite Gaz-zi-ti-ra-as (KBo III 6 obv. I 73). Besides this, we cannot 
assume that Gaziura would appear as Gazura as early as the 20th century 
B.O. 

“Cf. MVAeG 33. 36 note c. The correctness of Golénischeff’s autography 
is all the more questionable since so large a number of hamédtum as 70 is 
not found in other promissory notes nor in similar passages of the letters. 

* Although evidently older than a-hi-im, the form a-ha-im is not quite 
as strange as is assumed by Meek, p. xxIvf. It corresponds to such forms 
from abum “father” as a-ba-t-du-nu, a-ba-e-3u-nu, etc. which are still 
current in the Kiiltepe texts; see ZA 38. 247. Cf. also the frequent a-ha-ma 
“together, in addition” and particularly a-ha-i “together ” which occurs 
even later in the Middle and Late Assyrian periods. 
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graphic peculiarities of the Old Assyrian texts from Gasur-Nuzi* 
are in full accordance with the dates which can be gathered from 
the Kiiltepe texts on the one hand and the royal inscriptions from 
Assur on the other. Since the dated Kiiltepe tablets belong to the 
rule of Sarrum-kén, and since the Kiiltepe tablets embrace only 
three generations, the Assyrian expansion into Cappadocia cannot 
be placed before the reign of Sarrum-kén’s great-grandfather 
IluSumma, whose great successes, as reflected by the well-known 
Babylonian chronicle and his own building inscriptions, explain 
the subsequent enormous extension of the Assyrian sphere of influ- 
ence into Asia Minor.*’ But the terminus post quem for Assyrian 
trading and settling at Gasur is to be fixed in an earlier period. 
For the passage in sa-la-ti GA.SAG* “ out of the booty of Gasur” 
in the above-quoted Ititi tablet from ASSur points to an Assyrian 
victory over Gasur which is separated from IluSumma by a mini- 
mum of three generations, possibly by a much longer interval. 
To a certain extent at least, this political development is reflected 
even in our business documents. In the administrative records of 
the Old Akkadian period, the city of ASSur is quoted, like Akkad 
(no. 168, 15) and other places, under its name (nos. 160 IV 5; 
169, 15; see above p. 451). In the later texts, the external features 
and the dialect of which are so typically Assyrian, it appears as the 
city par excellence, as later on in the Kiiltepe texts (no. 227; see 
above p. 458 note 31). 





8° Another peculiarity of the new texts, the measuring of grain by homers 
(no. 223, 20) has been noticed by the editor (p. xxvr). Also the spelling 
Si-in-rabi (no. 224, x +8) is very interesting, since this spelling of the 
name of the moon-god appears in the Kiiltepe texts only twice in the rare 
name Si-in-i-me-a-ni (Oxford no. 249, 5 and TC III 124, 1). Thus the 
spelling ZU or ZUe, formerly so much discussed, which is characteristic 
of the Kiiltepe texts, seems to be an innovation. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that the recently published text TC III 31, when compared with 
TC 17, proves anew that ZU® equals 4HN .ZU. 

87 For the details see OLZ 29 (1926). 758ff. and Revue Hittite et 
Asianique, fase. 17 (1934), 20. Cf. also below. 

88 The fact that the oldest reference to Gasur in Assyrian sources involves 
a military success of an Assyrian ruler, supports, of course, the view of 
those who hold that the penetration of Cappadocia by Assyrian merchants 
was due to the military strength of Assyria. It should not be forgotten 
tLat in ancient days, as in modern times, defeated rulers were compelled 
to grant concessions and privileges to the merchants of their victorious 
adversaries, as is illustrated also by such biblical passages as I Ki. 20, 34. 
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The last text of the volume, apparently the fragment of a stone 
tablet, is a votive inscription of a king of Arrapha. The name of 
its author which ended in TeSSup,** and its Middle Assyrian monu- 
mental script and style leave no doubt that it comes from the 
better-known period when Gasur had become the Hurrian city of 


Nuzi. 





*° Meek restores it, on the base of an unpublished seal inscription, to 
[It-hi-T ]e-e8-3u-up [mar Ki-bi-T ]e-e3-du-up. 
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PreRRE M. PurvEs 
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THE MATERIAL employed by Mr. Gustavs for his series of lists of 
personal names’ is drawn from NI and HI. On this basis the 
author distinguishes some of the ethnic groups in the Nuzi region 
during the Hurrian period. As his lists show, the preponderant 
group comprises the Hurrians or, as Mr. Gustavs would call them, 
the Mitannians. A list of Kassite? names attests the presence of 
the people who dominated Babylonia during the second millennium, 
There is also a list of certain names,® designated by Mr. Gustavs as 
Old Akkadian, which are also to be found in the so-called Gasur 
tablets from the pre-Hurrian levels at Nuzi. There are, finally, 
names of uncertain ethnic origin which Mr. Gustavs suspects to be 
Hittite, and others for which he suggests an Indo-European origin.‘ 

The main emphasis of this work is placed on the overwhelming 





* Namenreihen aus den Kerkuk-Tafeln, eine Studie zum Bau der Mitanni- 
namen. By ARNOLD GustAvVs. Leipzig, MITTEILUNGEN DER ALTORIENTALISCHEN 
GESELLSCHAFT, vol. X, part 3, 1937.? 

1To be abbreviated NKT. Other abbreviations: G=C. J. Gadd, Tablets 
from Kirkuk; HI=E. Chiera, Excavations at Nuzi I, Harvard Semitic 
Series V, Cambridge, 1929; H II = R. H. Pfeiffer, Excavations at Nuzi Il, 
Harvard Semitic Series IX, Cambridge, 1932; MVAG = Mitteilungen der 
Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft; N—=E. Chiera, Joint Ex 
pedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi, I-III, Paris, 1927-31; IV-V, Phila- 
delphia, 1934; NDA =M. Berkooz, The Nuzi Dialect of Akkadian, Ortho- 
graphy and Phonology, Language Dissertations, published by the Linguistic 
Society of America, No. 23, Philadelphia, 1937; Nu = unpublished docu- 
ments from Nuzi now stored at the Oriental Institute of Chicago; RHA= 
Revue Hittite et Asianique. In the genealogies which will be used to sus- 
tain some of the reviewer’s interpretations, b. = “brother of,” s. =“ son 
of,” f. = “ father of.” 

2NKT 47, where it is designated as Series C. Cf. also p. 63. 

° NKT 65 ff. Cf. also pp. 62f. where reference is made to Meek’s list of 
the so-called Gasur names in Harvard Semitic Series X, p. xxvii. 

* NKT 63. On p. 61 attention is drawn to what may be “ East Canaanite 
names.” On p. 6 there are listed some of the rare occurrences of names 
beginning with r. One of these ru-ur-til-la, N 17: 26, was found by Dr. 
Gelb to be a miscopy for what the tablet showed to be -ur-til-la. Another 
difficulty noticed by Gustavs, NKT 14, note 1, is that provided by }a-si-ip- 
garri, N 94: 11, which is a miscopy for ha-ip-sarri. 
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number of Hurrian names, the aim being to single out their ele- 
ments for the purpose of analyzing their structure and the various 
grammatical implications. These elements are divided into two 
categories, e. g., s0-called formative elements and “stems.” Thus 
names having a given formative element in common are grouped 
in a list called a “ Querschnitt.” Names having a given stem in 
common are grouped in a list called a “ Langschnitt.” Twenty-one 
Querschnitte comprise Series A and thirteen Langschnitte Series 
BS 

In some of the interpretations of the meanings and grammatical 
characteristics of these formative elements and stems thus deduced, 
Gustavs proposes views which find their support mainly in the 
limited material in NI and HI. The reviewer, who is now prepar- 
ing for publication a more comprehensive list of Nuzi names,* has 
at his disposal the personal names from all the published documents 
and the unpublished documents temporarily kept at the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. The purpose of this review 
is to examine Gustavs’ conclusions in the light provided by this 
extensive material. 

In the names written ar-ta-3e-(en-)ni, ar-ti-ir-wi, a-ki-ti-ir-wi 
and in names ending in -te and -te(y)a, Gustavs sees the presence 
of a verbal element with a so-called future formative -t. The first 
of these examples is read arta-Se(n)ni, with the first element taken 
as a derivative of *ar-et-a “he will give.” However, as Gustavs 
himself observes,’ the Nuzi texts present a place-name tase(n)ni ® 
and this consideration provides the possible reading ar-tase(n) ni 
which finds a good parallel in ar-nam/war, A 4: 2-5. 

Two factors enter into a-ki-ti-ir-wi and ar-ti-ir-wt; one concerns 





* References to the Querschnitte will be preceded by the symbol A; those 
referring to the Langschnitte will be preceded by the symbol B. 

*NKT 1; BASOR 63.34; AASOR 16, p. 6. The publication consists of a 
list from the published material as well as the unpublished material com- 
piled by the late Dr. Chiera and his associates at the Oriental Institute. 
Another list was compiled by the students working in Dr. Speiser’s Nuzi 
seminar at the University of Pennsylvania. The reviewer, who worked in 
this seminar, is using both lists as a basis for this publication. 

"NKT 66. 

* [Perhaps preserved in modern Tis‘in, 2 miles north of Kirkuk, a small 
mound with Hurrian surface remains. Popular etymologizing (“ Ninety ”) 
is obvious in this case. E. A. S.] 
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the Hurrian deity Tirwi who was worshipped at Nuzi,® and the 
other involves the probability that the east Hurrian word for “king” 
was erwi rather than irwi. 

Such names as gar-ti-be-er '°-wi (for kartip-erwi), AASOR 16 
51:32; 57:12, 32, zi-li-be-er-wi (for zilip-erwi), H II 152:9 and 
zu-lu-ge ™ -er-wi (for zuluk-erwi), A 7: 28 provide a basis for read- 
ing -erwi. Furthermore, ir-wi-a-ri, N 10:16 is to be read er. 
wa/t**-a-ri on the basis of e-er!** [-wa/t-a-ri], N 86:17, since 
both names stand in corresponding order in two witness-lists in 
which the names follow each other in practically the same ¢- 
quence.** 





°On the deity Tirwi, cf. AASOR 16.47.7; 50:8 and also pp. 99, 101. 
The correction vocalization e/i is supplied by hu-ut-tir-me, Clay, Personal 
Names of tbe Cassite Period 81, quoted by Oppenheim, AfO 12. 31, note 5. 

10 7R has the value er, cf. Thureau-Dangin, Syllabaire accadien, 23, 58. 
Attention is drawn to the absence of any other sign in Kerkuk writing 
to express this value. 

1.Q0n the use of GI in Nuzi writing for a sound consisting of a palatal 
stop plus e, cf. NDA 10f. To escape diacritical confusion GI will be 
transcribed ge, although it is understood that it can represent ke and ge 
equally well. It is probable that among some of the scribes who wrote 
during the generation of Puhi-Senni and Winnirki, the parents of Tehip- 
tilla, GI had the values gi, ki and qi. This is a problem that the reviewer 
hopes to treat more fully at some later time. 

12 Probably pronounced erw-ari. Similarly, the puzzling name ithapihe/i 
may have once been ithi-abihe/i, with the final element referring to Mount 
Ebib. In making the normalization ith-apihe/i, the reviewer retracts itha- 
pihe/i, AASOR 16, p. 154. Oppenheim, AfO 12.36, arrives at a different 
conclusion and sees in it a derivative of *itha-puhe/i. In view of ith (i)-apu 
and ith(i)-amurri, a form itha- is anomalous. The Pennsylvania and 
Chicago lists do not reveal any form ithap-. 

Oppenheim, RHA 26.58, 66-68, draws attention to the possible reading 
of -a-tal for names ending in -a-ri. In our article the reading -a-ri is made 
with the full knowledge that future findings may justify -a-tal. Oppen- 
heim’s reading ir-wa-a-tal on the basis of what he reads as ir-wa-tai-ma 
seems improbable, for the former seems to be erw(i)-ari/atal, while the 
latter seems to be erwi-talma; ef. the name da-al-mu, H I 63: 12. 

18 The copy shows e-ni-[ ] for this name. Collation of the tablet 
reveals e-er[-......... ]. 

14 Although a stroke of good fortune enabled the reviewer to discover 
these identical witness sequences and the others which will be discussed 
further on, he should like to state that the late Professor Chiera’s pub 
lication of the same discovery, made some years before, was prevented by 
his lamented death. 
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Thus a verb in -¢ plus the word for “king” as a final element, 
which, in all probability, is erwi*® would be confirmed by spellings 
something like ar-te-er-wi, a-ki-te-er-wi or a-ki-it-(e-)er-wi, which 
would permit art-erwi and akit-erwi respectively. So far no such 
spellings have appeared. The Pennsylvania and Chicago lists only 
show ar-di/ti-tr-wi, a-ki-(it-)ti-ir-wi and a-ge/gi-ti-ir-wi, which 
present, as the most obvious interpretations, ar-tirwi and aki-tirwt, 
names consisting of a verbal root, without a t- formative, plus a 
well-attested theophoric element. 

In the ending -te(y)a, Gustavs sees the presence of the verbal 
formative -¢ plus a third personal singular ending inherent in the 
writing -ta. The lists of personal names at Chicago show that 
-te(y)a follows the same roots that -tesup does. Some of those 
roots are akku-, ar-, astar(t)-, ehel/ehli-, kel-, mat-, mus-, nai-, pai-, 
pal-,'° Sar-, Sur-, un-, and zil-. This leads one to suspect that -te(y)a 
is a hypocoristic variant of tesup. That such is the case is shown 
by astar-tesup which varies with aStar-teya in the same text.’ 
Furthermore the names mus-tesup and mus-teya with the same 
paternity (a@r-Seni) occur in witness lists in which the names follow 
more or less the same sequence.** Additionally, there are certain 





*In JAOS 55. 437 f., Speiser reached the conclusion that the west Hur- 
rian for “king” was ewri/eyri, instead of what up to then was taken as 
ip/wri. The findings in this article tend to show that the only difference 
between the west Hurrian and the Nuzi or east Hurrian word is the change 
in position of r and w/u, while the initial e in the Nuzi variant apparently 
remains unchanged. 

A name hu-i-[ip]-er-bi, N 265: 3 varies with hu-(1)-ip-er-wi; cf. Berkooz, 
NDA 49, who also quotes er-bi-Sarri alongside of er-wi-sarri. In view of 
this the reviewer retracts the doubts about vocalization implied by tran- 
scriptions in -er-wA and normalizations in -erwA in, his list of personal 
names in AASOR 16. 

**In view of the variation of b/pal-te-ia and the bal-ta-a-a, and the lack 
of genealogical confirmation for pal-teya as a variant of pal-teéup, the use 
of pal as an illustration for what is to follow is to be regarded with 
due caution. 

Cf. as-tar-te-ia, AASOR 16.63: 19 and aé-tar-te-sup, seal line 32. 

8 Cf. mu-te-su[p] s. ar-se-ni, N 58: 20 and mué8-te-ia s. ar-8e-ni, N 44: 18; 
51:19; 70: 21. The two variants occupy a corresponding rank in identical 
witness sequences. Cf. also mué-te-ia s. ar-Se-ni, N 5: 20; 71: 24; 94: 23; 
96:21; 202: 24; 418: 21, which is the fifth name in identical witness se- 
quences, while the variant mu[#]-te-sup s. ar-se-ni, Nu 590: 29, is the seventh 
name in a witness list in which the same names follow the same sequence 
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genealogies indicating that some others of these roots in combination 
with -tesup take -te(y)a as well.’® 

Gustavs, furthermore, suggests that bal-te-e, ha-ai-te-e and 
Sa-ar-te-e embody the -¢ formative; *° and yet, later on he expresses 
some doubt and proposes bal-te-e, ki-il-te, ha-as-te-e, mu-us-te-e and 
sa-ar-te-e as probable shortened forms of names in -tedup.** An 
examination of the Chicago and Pennsylvania lists shows that -te 
occurs after some of the roots which take -te(y)a and -tesup. They 
are ar-, astar-, ehli-, mus-, nai-, nan-, pai-, pal-, gar-, Sahul/sahlu., 
and zil-. Thus the second alternative of Gustavs seems to be favored, 
More conclusive support is provided for this view by the instances 
in which -te(y)a varies with -te in the same document when in 
combination with some of the initial elements listed above.” 





with the exception of this two-line shift which also involves sum-mi-ia s, 
a-ri-qa-na-ri, the name immediately preceding it. 

18 ar-te-ia s. te-ed-Su-ia, G42: 18, and seal, and ar-te-dup s. te-ed-du-ia, 
N69: 21. ar-te-ia f. pu-hi-se-ni, N 33:26 and ar-te-dup f. pu-hi-se-en-ni, 
N 91:2, 8; Nu 963: 33. ar-te-ia f. ta-a-a, G 39:26; ar-te-e-a f. ta-a-a, 
AASOR XVI 68:3 and ar-te-3up f. ta-a-a, N 263: 20; 382:2; 392: 2; 
530: 1, 22. ge-el-te-ia s. ar-zi-iz-za, HI 21: 14, 23; Nu 531: 96 and ge-el- 
te-sup s. a-ar-zi-iz-za; H I 77:1; Sa-ar-te-e-(a) s. Se-hé-el-te-Sup. G 47:2, 
1l and sa-ar-te-sup s. se-hé-el-te-sup, TCL 9.19: 19, 23. 

20° NKT 59. 

"NKT 61. 

22 Thus ar-te-e-a, N 207: 2, 5, but ar-te-e in line 7; mu-wé-te-e-a, Nu 848: 2, 
but mu-ué-te-e in lines 8, 9, 37, 43; pal-te-e-a, N 542: 2, but pal-te-e, lines 
8, 17; sa-ar-te-e, G 47: 2, but sa-ar-te-e-a, line 11. The father of sar-te(a), 
in this reference, is sebel-tesup. Cf. also Sar-tesup s. sehel-tedup, TC 19: 
19, 23. 

For other genealogies note na-an-te-e s. hu-di-ya, Nu 916: 31 and na-an- 
te-e-a s. hu-ti-ya, G. 66: 8. Collation of the original in the British Museum 
shows the latter reading to be quite clear. Cf. also sa-ah-lu-te s. mu-de-e, 
N 292: 34; [sa]-ah-lu-te-e s. mu-se-[e]-a, Nu 729: 8 and sd-hu-ul-te-dup s. 
mu-se-ia, N 300: 35. In the N publication this last example was miscopied 
a-hu-ul-te-sup and utilized as such by Oppenheim, AfO 12. 38, along 
with a-hu-pu-tub-bi, N 514:9 to exemplify a formative in -l. Again N 
514: 9 is a miscopy for what the reviewer prefers to read a-ri-pu-um-bi. 
(Cf. a-r[i]-ip-um-bi, N 243:8 beside a-ri-pu-um-bi, lines 13, 15 in the 
same document. There is also a divinity ¢u-wm-pu from Boghaz-kii, cf. 
Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi 25.46, rev. iii: 15.) Among other 
examples used by Oppenheim, loc. cit., are e-te-el-te-3up, a miscopy for 
e-hi-el-te-Sup and a-kal-se-en-ni-ia which seems more convincing if read 
a-rip-se-en-ni-ia. In view of this comedy of errors, the proposed formative 
in -l finds itself seriously impaired. 
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A minor difficulty arises from ha-as-te-e, H I 81:6, which 
Gustavs presents as one of his illustrations. There is no genealogy 
to provide us with a clue to its connections. It may be a variant of 
hai-teya. Since a form has-tesup has not come up so far, one is 
moved to consider that the ha-as-te-e and has-teya like hais-te, TCL 
9,41: 2, could be variants of hais-tesup. As the matter stands, it 
will remain a moot problem until additional information can shed 
some light on it. 

The form ki-l-te, another illustration presented by Gustavs, may 
be a variant of ki-il-te-ya. That both these forms may be read 
kil-te and kil-teya respectively and be considered as variants of an 
underlying kel-tesup is indicated by a genealogy suggesting kil- 
tesup as a variant of kel-tesup.** 

To sum up, it is quite apparent that the t-formative proposed by 
Gustavs has many obstacles to overcome before it can be accepted 
without question. All the illustrations presented by him as evi- 
dence for its existence are opposed by considerations which, while 
some are not so conclusive as others, go together in casting a shadow 
of doubt on the whole speculation. 

Another theory of Gustavs which encounters difficulties is the 
one concerning the ending -ya. That he is inclined to interpret it 
as a potential stem for verbal roots is shown by the following query 
and the way he answers it. “Ist nun diese Endung (-ta/-ya), 
weil sie nur an kiirzeren Gebilden vorkommt, lediglich ein hypo- 
koristisches Suffix, das zu dem vorangenhenden Komplex in keinem 
niheren grammatischen Verhiltnis steht?” ** His answer shows 
that he is not inclined to believe so, “da dies -ia fast ausnahmlos 
nur an Verben sich anfiigt. . . .*° A survey of the Pennsylvania and 
Chicago lists reveals its occurrence with a considerable number of 
roots having no apparent verbal characteristics. Some of them are 
alki- alpu-, tup/kki-, ete-, hisme-, hurpi-, kip(t)-, milki-, milku-, 
nihri-, puhi-, Sehli-, Selwi-, Swi-, Summi-, tessu-, tirwi-, tulpi-, urhi- 
and wahri-.2® Among these there is tirwi- which, as we have seen, 
appears to be definitely substantival. There are also urht and 
wahri- which, in the light of the present knowledge, are probably 





* ki-il-te-iup s. it-ha-pu, H I 71: 49; ge-el-te-éup s. it-ha-pu, N 20: 24, 32. 

* NKT 57. 25 Loc. cit. 

*° This element is transcribed as wi-ih-ri by Gustavs, A 9: 109-111. But 
see NDA 64 and A 9: 108. 


5 
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adjectives. The element tup/kki occurs in the final position after 
verbal forms as -tukki/e and therefore assumes the guise of an 
adjectival or substantival form. 

In addition to the roots listed above there are others, like ehel/ 
ehli- and tarmi-, which, while they have variants in -p, nevertheless 
may possibly be adjectival or substantival forms that can be made 
verbal by the affixing of the appropriate formatives. This latitude 
of possibility makes Gustavs’ view seem somewhat premature. 

Later on ** Gustavs states that a hypocoristic ending can only be 
one which does not permit of a satisfactory grammatical inter- 
pretation. Thus, in his opinion, names of the a-ri-ia type cannot 
be considered as hypocoristica, for a-ri-ia is too much like ar (verbal 
root) plus 7 (potential stem) plus a (third person singular ending), 
“he may give.” On the other hand, he says, the ending written -a-a 
must be hypocoristic, and hence a diminutive, for it has no re- 
semblance to any grammatical form. Furthermore, he believes that 
this writing expresses an underlying 4 or at. As illustrations of the 
occurrence of such a form, he proposes ki-ba-a-a, 31-tl-wa-a-a, ti-na-a-a 
and zi-ra-a-a. 

How do these views stand in the light of the information which 
can be gathered from the rest of the Kerkuk material? To begin 
with, there is -ia/-ya to consider. It occurs in the name tarmiya, 
written tar-mi-ia. Now there is a form tarmip-tase(n)ni, A 9:90, 
which, according to an accepted view, shows that the root tarmi- 
may possibly have verbal affinities. Thus tarmiya would seem to 
fall into Mr. Gustav’s a-ri-ia category. But a differing interpretation 
is indicated by at least four genealogies suggesting tarmiya as a 
variant of tarmi-tesup. In one of them the names tarmiya and 
tarmi-tesup are written over the same seal-impression.** The in- 
escapable conclusion, postulated by genealogy and glyptic, is that 
tarmiya and tarmi-tesup are names of one and the same person. 

In addition to this there are genealogies which, although un- 
fortunately lacking the glyptic evidence to sustain or refute them, 
present the possibilities of interpreting akiya as a hypocoristicon 





27 NET 60. 

28 Cf. tar-mi-te-sup s. eb-li-te-’up, N 104: 21 and tar-mi-ia s. eh-li-te-dup, 
N 148: 18. The names are written over identical seal impressions in both 
cases. tar-mi-te-iup s. e-hi-el-te-iup, N 109: 16 is written over the same 


seal impression. 
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not only for akip-Sennt, but also akip-tilla.2® There are many 
instances of this sort, e. g., puhiya for puhi-se(n)ni*® and so on 
down the list, which the limited scope of this article prevents the 
reviewer from quoting. 

This leaves for investigation the writings in -a-a. It is to be 
noted that in the examples cited by Gustavs, and also in any number 
of other examples, this writing occurs after signs ending in a. Thus 
we have the written combination a-a-a which is universally read aya. 
That Kerkuk writing is no exception to this convention is attested 
in an interesting manner. A conclusive genealogy shows clearly 
that the writing a-ri-igq-ga-a-a expresses the hypocoristic form of 
ari-kamari (written a-ri-qa-ma-ri).** A pair of identical witness 
lists shows that a-ri-iq-qa-a-a, Nu 759: 22, with the paternity ariya 
occurs in a position corresponding to a-ri-ge-ia, N 58:23 which 
has also the same paternity. This identity shows that ari-ke/iya 
may be used as an additional illustration of the variation between 
aand e/i discussed by Berkooz.** What is more, ari-ke/iya, under 
these conditions, implies an underlying ari(k)-kaya for the writing 
a-ri-ig-ga-a-a. The name arikkaya when compared with ari-kamari 
assumes the réle of a hypocoristicon formed by the addition of -ya 
toa name cut down to arikka. A striking illustration of this pro- 


cess is provided by the variation of Sekaya and Sekar-tilla in the 
same text.** Circumstantial evidence of such hypocoristic formation 





*q-ki-ia f. Suk-ri-te-Sup, HI 59:29 and a-kip-Se-en-ni f. suk-ri-te-sup, 
HII 15: 12; G 43: 23. Cf. also a-ki-ia s. tu-ra-ri, N 487: 24 and a-kip-til-la 
8. du-ra-ri, N 4: 21, 27 and passim. The reader is warned that Akiya’s seal 
does not resemble that of Akip-tilla. The texts at present at the Oriental 
Institute show instances where the same person uses two different seals. 
The scribe Baltu-kadid makes extensive use of two different seals. The 
reviewer presents genalogical evidence of this sort as nothing more definite 
than suggestions. 

Cf. pu-hi-ia f. Se-qa-ru(m), N 1: 23 with pu-hi-se-ni f. se-ga-ru, H I 
65: 11 and pu-hi-se-en-ni f. se-qa-ru, H II 116: 16. 

"Cf. a-ri-iq-qa-a-a, b. ni-nu-a-ri and s. sa-ma-hul, N 368: 4, 9, 16, 25; 
N 376: 2, 11, 13, and a-ri-qa-ma-ri with the same brother and the same 
father, N 97: 2, 11. All three documents refer to land in the same locality 
and there is a probability that N 368 is a lawsuit concerning the land 
transferred to Tehip-tilla in the méritu, N 97. 

“Cf. NDA 26f. Of particular interest in this connection is the variation 
a-ri-iq-qa-na-ri/a-ri-ig-ge-na-ri (transcribed a-ri-ig-gi-na-ri by Berkooz, NDA 
27). 

** §e-qa-a-a, TCL 9.41: 16, 28 and se-qga-ar-til-la, lines 7, 39. 
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is also provided by genealogies suggesting akaya as a hypocoristic 
formation of akap-se(n)ni ** and ipsaya for ip-Sahalu.** Again the 
limited space does not permit a list of remaining possibilities 
inferred by genealogies. 

This interpretation of names in (-)a-a-a makes it evident that 
there is a hypocoristic formation in Hurrian consisting of the 
addition of -ya to a name cut down to one of its vowels. The find- 
ings presented here do not preclude the possibility that -(y)a may 
have other functions.*® However, a conclusive demonstration of 
its possibilities as a potential stem promises to be a delicate and 
exacting task. 

The translation “ lady, mistress,” proposed for the element filla js 
based on the early misreading NIN NI-ki-til-la, CT 2 21: 2, 8, 18, 
which led to an interpretation sauski“-til-la, the name actually being 
Sur-ki-til-la. The confusion arises from a variant writing of SUR 
in which four wedges surmount the “ Winkelhaken ” instead of 
three. It has recently been shown that Tilla is both the name of 
a deity and also of a city.** However, the sex of this divine being 
still remains to be determined. 

The list A 15 contains names having in common an element which 
Gustavs reads -uw-si and normalizes as -ust. Such a reading was 
made during the time when no one was in the position to know that 
GUR was written in some instances like SI. Other signs like IP 
and UR, as Gustavs observes,** are written ambiguously. A 15:8 
contains two names both with the sign in question. One of them 
u-gur-a-ri is read correctly while the other, owing to the ambiguous 
writing of the last sign, is misread wa-an-ti-nu-si instead of the 
correct wa-an-ti-nu-gur. However, out of the eleven examples pre- 
sented as illustration, eight have perfectly good GUR-signs, while 
the three ambiguous writings include only one that definitely looks 





84 q-ga-a-a 8. suk-ri-ia, N 190: 19, 21 and a-kap-se-en-ni, scribe, s. suk-ri-ia, 
N 470: 38. 

85 Cf. ip-sa-a-a s. ar-te-ia, N 283: 20 and ip-sa-ba-lu s. ar-te-ia, N 69: 18. 

8° The reviewer should like to acknowledge his debt to Professor Speiser 
at whose suggestion he has undertaken the study of the hypocoristic nature 
of -(y)a. Ungnad from the very beginning saw -ya as a hypocoristic forma- 
tive, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie V1/5, p. 10. Oppenheim, WZKM 44. 194, 
sees in it a “ Zugehérigskeitssuffix ” when following an element which is 4 
divine name. 

87 4ASOR 16.49:3 and pp. 99, 101. For the city Tilla, ef. op. cit, 
47: 23; 48: 34; 50: 26. 

8° NKT 9, n. 1; 16, n. 3; 38, n. 2. 
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like SI.°° That the element in question is -ugur and refers to a 
well-known deity is attested by the name written it-hi-ip-¢u-gur 
which has been noticed both by Berkooz and Oppenheim. 

Among other minor features worthy of consideration, is the 
probable fragmentary nature of a-ri-ig-ge, which makes its réle as 
an illustration of a verbal form in kk rather dubious.*' It may also 
be mentioned that while Mr. Gustavs has rightly pointed out that 
the sign, formerly read tuk, really has the value hab/p, examination 
of the additional material would have revealed that it also has the 
value tul.*? 

There are many other problems raised in Gustavs’ work which 
have a relatively minor importance and there are also some which, 
in view of today’s insufficient knowledge of Hurrian linguistics, 
promise to remain moot questions. Such points are left undiscussed 
in this attempt to elucidate, in so far as the available evidence per- 
mits, some of the important views presented by Gustavs in his 
latest work. An explanation of the more obscure features of the 
formation and structure of Hurrian names awaits the clues which 
future investigations in the very extensive Kerkuk material may 
provide. In conclusion, the hope is expressed that such research 
will be established on a basis firm enough to bring about ultimately 
amore precise knowledge of the Hurrian language. 





* The good writings of GUR are N 28: 38; 51: 21; 58: 22; 67: 32; 87: 
36; H I 36:23; 38:12; 84:27. The ambiguous writings are N 12.3; 
28: 30, but ef. the perfectly good writing on line 38. The one bad writing 
is H 1 15: 64. That ugur is generally accepted is shown by Berkooz, NDA 
16 and Oppenheim, AfO 12. 33. 

“Cf. NDA 16 and AfO 12.30, where both comment on the absence of 
the god-determinative elsewhere before theophoric elements in Hurrian 
names. There are two exceptions which are interesting since they occur in 
what is probably an earlier Nuzi text. They are ar-¢te-3up, N 414: 2, 8, 12 
and mil-ki-¢te-3up, line 23 of the same document. 

‘\a-ri-ig-ge [....] f. ku-uz-zu, N 61: 34 and a-ri-ig-ge-el-be f. ku-uz-zu, 
H II 19: 41. 

“Thus til-bi-ia instead of hab-bi-ia in A 6:64. Cf. also the various 
writings of Tulpu-naya, AASOR 16, p. 164 f. 

A hitherto unknown sign value in Nuzi writing is that of mat for MUD. 
This sign occurs in the name a-ri-mat(MUD)-qa, N 42: 16 and transcribed 
a-ri-git-iz, A 4:17. This new value finds its support in a-ri-im-ma-at-qa s. 
ili-[ahi], Nu 269: 12 and a-ri-im-mat(MUD)-q[a], seal, line 23. The seal 
impression is the same as that of a-ri-im-ma-at-qa s. ili-ahi, N 439: 25. 
Line 22 of Nu 1023, published by Lacheman, JAOS 55, pl. I after p. 431 is 
to be read [ ] mér a-ri-mat (MUD) -qa. 
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Dravidian “ bone” 


TAMIL has the words elumpu and enpw (bone) : these are derived 
from *elnap thru *elamp and *ennap. Kanara has the forms elu, 
elabu, elubu, eluvu: elu is a reduction of eluvu, and the longer 
forms correspond to Tamil elumpu, having lost the nasal in accord 
with eradu = Tamil irantu (two). Telugu has the forms emike, 
emuka, emmu, bomike, boke, and the plural makkelu. Evidently 
emmu corresponds to Tamil enpu: cp. pamu= Tamil paimpu 
(snake). Old plurals are represented by emike and emuka from 
*embikkol; ep. the Tamil plural-ending -kal. The form bdke is a 
reduction of *bémke = bomike, the nasal being lost after a long 
vowel as in miidu = Tamil miinRu (three). The form bomike is 
an old plural like emike. The radical portion bom- comes from a 
reduplicated *embemb thru *embomb and *bomb; cp. pamp- (send) 
from reduplicated *amppampp, corresponding to Tamil anupp- 
(send). The plural makkelu is a reduction of a plural resembling 
the form *embikkol. As Telugu regularly has e for « before a, 
we may assume makkelu < *mekkal < *mikkol < *embikkol, with 
displacement of vowels as in rendu < *arendu < *erandu < 
*irandu = Tamil irantu. 

Gondi has the form panéka; Kui has prénu, pl. préka. Evidently 
the Gondi form is a plural used for the singular; we may assume 
pané- < *prné < *prén. Kui prénu can be explained as repre- 
senting *prén < *pern < *pernap < *napernap < *napernapel < 
*napelnapel, a reduplicated *napel, corresponding to basic *elnap 
with the order of the elements reverst. Thus it appears that *elnap 
is a compound of two synonyms, *el and *nap. In Gondi-Kui they 
were compounded in the order *napel. 

The element *el is perhaps represented by -ol in Kurukh zétéol 
(bone). 

Epwin H. Turrte. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Addenda to the Bibliography of A. V. Williams Jackson 


At the time of final revision of the bibliography of Dr. Jackson 
(JAOS 58. 241-257) I was unaware that two articles by him were 
to be printed posthumously in the Journal. To make the bibli- 
ography rigorously complete, therefore, the following two entries 
should be added after the fourth entry on page 252. 

The doctrine of the Bolos in Manichaean eschatology. JAOS 58. 225- 


234 (June, 1938). [Posthumous.] 
The personality of Mani, the founder of Manichaeism. JAOS 58. 235- 


240 (June, 1938). [Posthumous.] 


It should also be noted that the article “On the date of Zoro- 
aster,” JAOS 17. 1-22 (Nov. 1896), was reprinted, with a few addi- 
tions and corrections, in Dr. Jackson’s Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, as Appendix II, pages 150-178, with the pagination 
of the original article indicated to facilitate reference. 


Grorce C. O. Haas. 


Institute of Hyperphysical Research, 
New York 


Note on the review of A Propos des Voyages aventureaux de 
Fernand Mendez Pinto 


I admit that I turned Pinto’s vindication into a vindication of 
Charignon. When I saw that Pinto offered me no opportunity to 
speak of Java, I did not hesitate to add an Introduction, the sub- 
ject being familiar to me. 

Charignon having died in 1930, he could not have known of N. J. 
Krom’s Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis, which was published 
in 1931. I myself live in comparative isolation. Therefore I 
am grateful for the information concerning this book, and also 
that concerning the two Javanese historical works, the Ndgara- 
Kr tigama, and the Pararaton. 

Charignon wrote: * “ We do not deny that most of the toponyms 
found by preceding writers in modern Javanese names are derived 
from the names given in the Yiian-shih; for example, Majpahit 





*“TLa Grande Java de Marco Polo en Cochinchine,” Bull. de la Société 
des Etudes Indochinoises, n.s., Tome IV, No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1929. 
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. . » But this does not justify us in concluding that these names 
are given to the same localities today as in the time of the Mongols, 
We believe that these names are due to migrations from 
Cochin-China, of which we know little, although they must have 
been by way of the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, where certain 
of these toponyms can still be found.? These migrations cannot 
have occurred earlier than the T‘ang period, for the references jn 
the T‘ang histories to countries of the South Sea, and more parti- 
cularly to Ho-ling and She-po, apply only to Indo-China. When 
authors of the Ming period apply to localities in Indonesia names 
which, by authors of the T‘ang and Sung periods, are given to 
places in Indo-China, they often transfer to them details given in 
earlier histories, although such details may not be suitable to the 
new location. For this reason we have relied, as far as possible, 
upon material earlier than the Yiian period.” (pp. 216-17.) 

“Tf Marco Polo referred to Java, why did he use the term major 
in mentioning an island much smaller than Sumatra, which he 
called minor?” (p. 195.) Marco Polo said that the islands of 
Sandur and Candur were south of Java Major. No one will deny 
that they were south of Cochin-China, but not south of the modern 
Java. Charignon confirms this by a reference to Ibn Batuta, (p. 
198), and concludes (p. 345) that the Great Java of Marco Polo 
was Cochin-China.* 

The Nagara-Krtaégama and the Pararaton can prove only that 
the Javanese of today are descended from inhabitants of Cochin- 
China. I personally am convinced that some day Pinto will be 
rehabilitated. 

M. Meparp 

Peking 





2 Cf. Djiring, in the basin of the Donnai river; Jering, on the Malay 
peninsula east of Patani; the names Djambra and Jambi in Cochin-China; 
and Korintji in Sumatra. 

* A Mongol expedition was sent against Chao-wa in 1293. Charignon 
holds that Chao-wa was the She-po in Cochin-China; one of the three 
Chan-po. The other two were Lin-yi in Annam, the present Kuang Nam, 
mentioned by Hsiian Tsang (T. Watters, Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 
II, p. 188); and P‘iao or T‘u-lo-chu She-po, in Burma, the present Ava. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


la Religione degli Hittiti. By Giuseppe Furuani. Bologna: 
NicoLa ZANICHELLI, 1936. Pp. xx + 431. L. 20. 


It is gratifying that Furlani presents in this book a counter- 
part to his study on the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
published in the same series several years ago. He collects for a 
larger public the facts of Hittite religion that have been regained 
by the decipherment of the clay tablets from Bohgazkéy through the 
labors of a generation of scholars. 

The subject is fascinating. Every student of Near Eastern 
cultures will be eager to learn about the religion of a nation which, 
for most of the second millennium B. c., played a part at least as 
significant as that of the Egyptians and the Akkadians. 

Furlani deals with his subject in 25 chapters. On the whole he 
proves to be well informed. It is the author’s merit to have col- 
lected for his readers’ convenience whatever has been said before 
in various (and sometimes hidden) places. Particularly extensive 
use has been made of the pertinent chapter in my Kleinasien 
which was the first attempt to outline Hittite religion by an evalu- 
ation of the primary sources. The author has apparently refrained 
from utilizing the large body of religious texts which are available 
only in cuneiform. The great danger of all compilations, to bring 
mutually exclusive interpretations of the same facts, has not been 
entirely avoided. As a whole, the book is more retrospective than 
prospective. 

The Hittite civilization is the product of an extensive mixture of 
different races. This fact is of particularly important consequence 
as far as religion is concerned. The situation makes an interpreta- 
tion of the material difficult and forces the historian to make sharp 
discriminations, a principle not always sufficiently observed by the 
present author. The picture he draws is therefore in some respects 
incoherent. Above all, one gets the erroneous impression that there 
is really not very much difference between the religious attitude of 
the Akkadians on the one hand and that of the Hittites on the 
other. 

I have noted a number of details which need correction. I do 
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not want to dwell on them unduly, and therefore limit myself to 
very small number: After Ehelolf’s article in ZA NF 9 170 
(quoted p. XII), the author should not have stated (p. 2%) that 
karimmis and siwannis are the Hittite terms for “god”; the 
Hittite word is Siu-, Siuna/i-. It may very well have an Indo. 
European etymology (cf. Gotze-Pedersen, Mursilis Sprachlihmung 
72 f.).—The epic of Kumarpi cannot be “la vera epopea degli 
Hittiti” (p. 82), since Kumarpi is a Hurrian god.—The complex 
written HU .HAR.RI is interpreted correctly as MUSEN HUR- 
RI “uccello della caverna” on p. 160, but a few pages later (166) 
read HU.HAR.RI and understood to be “qualche specie di 
sorteggio.” The sections on p. 186 commented upon by notes 24 
and 25 respectively refer to one and the same text; Bo 2062 is 
published as KUB VII 53. 

In spite of such shortcomings Furlani’s book, I trust, will in- 
crease the interest in Hittite religion. I feel certain that not only 
the historian of culture but also the comparative student of religions 
will find the information which he can obtain from the Hittite 
sources of great significance. And most of these sources still wait 
for an interpreter. Here lies open a wide field for scholarly 
activity ! 

ALBRECHT GOETZE 

Yale University 


Altbabylonische Personenmiete und Erntearbeitervertrage. By 
Jutius Gore Lautner. Studia et documenta ad iura orientis 
antiqui pertinentia, volumen I. Leiden: E. J. Britt, 1936. 
xx + 262 pp. 

In the interpretation of the source material for the study of 
ancient Babylonian culture, the work of scholars trained in the 
science of deciphering and translating the cuneiform tablets must 
often be supplemented by the efforts of specialists trained in other 
fields. As cuneiform studies have benefited in the past by the work 
of mathematicians, astronomers, and lawyers, so now we have in 
the present volume another fine contribution to the study of Buby- 
lonian legal practices of about 2000 B. c. by a scholar particulariy 
well trained for such a task. 

We now have enough examples of Old Babylonian business docu- 
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ments to know that they fall into certain well established groups. 
Just as modern business documents may be grouped according to 
their forms, so Babylonian documents had their definite stereo- 
typed phraseology. The problem of this book centers around one 
such well defined group of documents, known as the “ harvest- 
worker contracts.” While it was this special type of contract which 
started the author’s investigation along these lines, he found it 
advisable to discuss also all related types of contracts dealing with 
the hiring of human labor. 

His major results may be briefly summarized as follows. Classi- 
fied according to their key words, there are four principal types of 
contracts dealing with the hiring of labor: (1) the agarum (“to 
hire”) contracts, (2) the Subanti (“he received”) contracts, (3) 
the is (“to hold”) contracts (Verpflichtungsschein), and (4) 
the mixed forms. The agdrum formula is the regular one used for 
all contracts of hire, whether of the hiring of persons, or the rent- 
ing of movable property in general. The leasing of immovable 
property is expressed by the formula sisi (“to cause to go out”). 
The agarum contract is drawn up by the employer of the laborer, 
and is held by the owner of the slave who is hired out, or, in case of 
self-hiring, by the hired person himself. The legal nature of the 
agarum contract is that of a real contract (against Boyer), because 
the actual delivery of the hireling for service takes place at the same 
time as the drawing of the contract. The persons hired out may be 
slaves, family dependents, free-born persons temporarily under the 
authority of a creditor to whom they are indebted, or free persons 
who hire themselves out. Contrary to the views of Boyer, the 
wages were not paid to the hireling (unless he had hired out him- 
self), but to his owner or controller. The employer had to clothe 
and feed the hireling. Often part or all of the wages was paid in 
advance. Failure of the hireling to complete the contract because 
of conditions for which the employer was not responsible brought 
a penalty on the owner of the hireling of the forfeiture of all the 
wages. Contracts were drawn for definite periods of time, usually 
a month, the extremes being 10 days, and 2 years. Against the 
opinion of a number of scholars, there was no such thing as hiring 
for an indefinite time with the privilege of ending the contract by 
giving notice. 

The harvest worker contracts with the Subanti formula are not 
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contracts for the hiring of specific individuals, but contracts 
for furnishing labor in the abstract. The arrangement em- 
bodied in the contracts is that the prospective employer makes an 
advance payment to the contractor, who in turn agrees to furnish 
a certain number of laborers at harvest time. The contractor may 
appear for work himself, or he may send a substitute; and, in case 
a number of workers are required, the rest go unnamed. These 
contracts are the reverse of the agdrum contracts in that they are 
drzwn up by the contractor end not by the employer of the laborers, 
There are two groups of such Subanti contracts, according to 
whether the number of laborers is one or many. They are not con- 
tracts made with employment agents, who had a large clientele 
from which to select their workers, but contracts made with indi- 
viduals, or foremen of small gangs of workers. The contracts are 
made effective by the simdat Sarrim clause. Contrary to the view 
of a number of scholars, this clause does not give the employer the 
power to force the laborers to work, but rather provides for a 
money payment to the employer by the contractor as a penalty for 
the nonappearance of the laborers. 

There are a few harvest worker contracts in the form of promis- 
sory notes (isi contracts). They do not show that the person 
obligated had borrowed workers who were to be returned, but that 
he was indebted to the creditor for some other reason, and thus 
agreed to meet his debt by furnishing labor for the harvest. These 
contracts are also for labor in the abstract, and not for individual 
hirelings. 

There were certain conditions which did not fit the form of any 
of the types of hiring contracts, as for example, the case in which a 
specific person is to be hired for future work, but is not to begin at 
once. In such cases the scribes met the situation by combining ele- 
ments from different types to form the “ mixed forms.” The case 
just mentioned calls for a simdat Sarrim clause in an agdrum 
contract. 

In the main the above stated theses of the author are likely to 
stand, but we may expect that in details they will later be modified. 
In many cases this is probable because of the limited number of 
documents on which he was forced to build his case. The volume 
is a silent call for the publication of more Old Babylonian con- 
tracts, for although the number of such published texts is already 
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quite large, when our author attempts to study certain specific types 
of contracts he often finds the number inadequate for assured re- 
sults. A list of Sumerian and Akkadian words and phrases discussed 
would have added to the usefulness of the book. A number of such 
words appear in the “ Sachregister,” but there are many more dis- 
cussed in the book which do not appear in the “ Sachregister.” 

The following comments and criticisms on detailed points may 
be considered by the reader. 

p. 11. The personal name (m)AN . UD-a-a-tum is read (m) (il) 
Sama-a-a-tum. Such a reading is doubtless based on the common 
occurrence of the phonetically spelled name Sa-ma-a-a-tum. If the 
final consonant of the name of the god Samas is indeed to be 
dropped in this personal name, a note would have been in order to 
explain its justification. 

p. 13, note 39. The proposed interpretation of YBT V, 253: 6 
is possibly correct, but it assumes a scribal error in the sign GAs. 
A collation of the original tablet shows that the final upright stroke 
of this sign, missing in the copy, is also missing on the tablet. The 
only improvement that could be made in the copy would be to place 
the BUR a little nearer the preceding wedges. 

p. 42 ff. Leo Oppenheim’s Untersuchungen zum babylonischen 
Mietrecht, apparently was not available to the author when he 
wrote, for he takes no account of Oppenheim’s discussion of 
kisrum and idum. Lautner argues that the exchange of the two 
words in GCD p. 15 is due to a careless scribe, because of other 
inconsistencies which he points out. But, following Oppenheim, 
the difference in meaning of the two words may have justified the 
way in which both are used in this document. The penalty for 
breach of contract may have been intentionally named as loss of 
daily wages rather than the whole year’s compensation. The same 
may be true for VAT 967 (HG 538). On the other hand, con- 
trary to Oppenheim’s views, idwm is used for yearly income, and 
seems really to be interchanged with kisrum in CT VIII, 15 (91- 
5-9, 1016). Lautner’s conjecture that idwm is a later term for 
wages than kisrum does not harmonize with the fact, pointed out 
by Oppenheim, that A = idum was the only word for wages in the 
III-Ur Dynasty. 

p. 49. The name read in transliteration Warad-sd might perhaps 
better be read Waraz-za, since Warad-sd does not show the assimi- 
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lated consonant. The same name is spelled out phonetically Wa- 
ra-az-za in TCL I, 160: 22. On the sibilant see now Goetze, “ The 
Sibilant in Old Babylonian nazarum,” Orientalia N.S. VI, 12 ff. 

p. 74. The error of omitting a hyphen from the word na-ar-. 
ma-ti-su is apparently repeated from MDP XXIII, p. 102. 

p. 82. The Sumerian expression read Sag /-bi-ta here and else. 
where, where the same tablet is quoted, is the same expression as 
that read d-bi-ta on p. 117. ‘The latter reading is correct; see 
Poebel GSG sec. 39. 

p. 103. The interpretation of CT IV, 4%a is very doubtful. 
The difficulty hinges on the translation of lines 11-13, a-na su-ri- 
nim sa "“Samas da-ia-nu B a& C a-na A id-di-nu-Su-ma. Lautner 
would translate: “(nachdem) die Richter den B und den C gegen 
A dem Wahrzeichen des Samai iibergeben haben. . . .” He under- 
stands that B and C were required to take oath to establish the 
guilt of A. To justify his translation he assumes a scribal error 
in omitting a syllable from *iddiniisuniima. For such a transla- 
tion one must really assume the omission of two syllables, for the 
correct form of the accusative third person plural suffix in Old 
Babylonian is -suniti, not -suni. Moreover, a translation along 
the lines proposed by Schorr UAZP 305 is possible without emenda- 
tion: “The judges, B, and C, with regard to A, delivered him 
over to the emblem of Shamash.” The use of ana in this sentence 
is strange in Old Babylonian; one might perhaps point out the 
very similar uses in the Middle Assyrian law code (KAV 1, III: 12; 
V:13). Lautner objects to Schorr’s interpretation of this text on 
the ground that if A, the defendant in this case, had had a chance 
to take the oath, he would have been glad to do so, instead of avoid- 
ing it by making a settlement for 16 shekels before they came to 
the surinnum. Since an oath was a sort of ordeal, we can easily 
understand why the defendant would shrink from it. His only 
ground for fighting the case, as Lautner says, would have been 
that the plaintiff’s property had been lost for reasons which he 
could not control. The defendant may have been willing to claim 
such an excuse, but unwilling to take the consequences of swearing 
to such a claim, when it may not have been fully true. In any case 
the document is an evidence for Verschuldenshaftung, whichever 
interpretation is adopted; hence it is not necessary to resort to 
Lautner’s forced interpretation to gain the point he desires. 
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p. 117. Objection may be raised to the interpretation given for 
CT IV, 42b, on the ground that 84-bi-ta (line 3) is not correctly 
rendered. The phrase means literally, “from its midst.” It is 
regularly used in the sense of, “out of the aforesaid amount.” It 
does not mean, “out of the following amount.” The phrase is 
found in VS XIII, 92, and is correctly rendered by Lautner on p. 
2. He, along with previous translators of CT IV, 42b, is forced 
to take it in the opposite sense, because the first mentioned amount 
of grain appears to be smaller than the second. The numeral in 
line 1 has been read: 1+ 2(PI)+ 3(ban) Se-gur; but the wedges 
designating the number of PI should be written as vertical strokes, 
while these are written horizontally. We may not, therefore, read: 
3+3(ban) Se-gur, for in this case the wedges for the number of 
gur would be written in one continuous line. The amount as it 
stands is probably to be read: 62-4 3(ban) S8e-gur. The 8 gur 
mentioned after 8a-bi-ta is part of the amount mentioned first. 
This allows 8a-bi-ta its proper meaning, but makes a revision 
necessary in the interpretation of the text. It is simply a receipt 
Yor a large amount of grain, of which 8 gur was considered as the 
recipient’s wages for the year. 

p. 162. There is confusion in the manner of writing the singu- 
lar and plural Semitic forms of the word for “harvest worker.” 
The word awél should appear as a determinative, in the same form, 
whether its noun is singular or plural. 

p. 188. On the phrase, “ hellfarbige Sklaven ” see Speiser, Meso- 
potamian Origins, pp. 102 ff., where it is argued convincingly that 
the word “hellfarbige ” should be given up in such passages for 
something like “ sound,” or “ healthy.” 

p. 214. In F 12 (HG V 1374), line 11, the true reading is prob- 
ably nam-10 rather than GIR-10. In the same text, line 20, the 
title may better be read nar (see Deimel SZ II, 355, 11) instead 
of lul. Pohl reads now, for this sign, Sattam (see Texte und 
Materialien der Frau Professor Hilprecht Collection... . N.F. 
I/II, p. 28). 

Ferris J. STEPHENS. 

Yale University. 
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A Social and Religious History of the Jews. By Sato Wirt. 
MAYER Baron, Vol. I, pp. xiii-377; Vol. IT, pp. ix-462; Vol, 
III, pp. xi-405; CoLumB1a UNIVERSITY PREss, 1937. 


Professor Baron’s three volumes are a notable achievement jn 
scholarship and historical imagination. Of the three volumes the 
last is the one for which scholars will be particularly grateful. It 
consists of the footnotes to the text of the other two volumes, along 
with the references to the authorities upon whom the statements in 
the text are based, and of a bibliography which mentions practically 
every book and article bearing upon Jewish History down to the 
date of publication. It is not a criticism of Baron’s selective 
powers to say that he included books and articles whose scientific 
value is not particularly great. His aim was completeness, and 
anyone using his bibliography will know how to discriminate. An 
index brings the third volume to a close. 

The space allotted in the first two volumes to the various periods 
of Jewish History is as follows: 245 to the formative period, the 
so-called First and Second Commonwealths; the rest of volume 
I, about 130 pages, is devoted to the Jews in the East under Persia 
and Islam; the mediaeval period in Europe gets only 86 pages; 
the Ghetto period about the same number; the period of Emancipa- 
tion, from the middle of the eighteenth to the end of the nineteenth 
centuries, 100 pages; and Nationalism, that is the last fifty years, 
as many more; finally, another 100 pages are devoted to a survey 
of the current situation in Jewish life and the author’s views as to 
how this situation may be ameliorated. Thus, fully a third of the 
text deals with modern and contemporary events. The last section 
suffers from the inevitable mixture of the author’s personal views 
with legitimate descriptive material, and it would have been better 
and have strengthened the entire work if this section had been 
published as a separate book. 

From beginning to end Professor Baron defends the thesis of a 
struggle in civilization between Nature and History, that is be- 
tween the territorial group which is primarily earth-bound and the 
ideological group which has freed itself from the need of physical 
boundaries. No clear-cut distinctions are possible and Professor 
Baron would no doubt be the last to deny that there are few terri- 
torial groups without ideological elements, just as he claims that 
in the Jewish group there has always been a need for and a pull 
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toward a territorial basis. Professor Baron’s theory is not merely 
a restatement of the old antithesis between body and soul, physical 
and spiritual, in the life of nations. He goes beyond this distinc- 
tion and identifies the antithesis as one between those peoples who 
accept Nature and Nature’s claims, and those who would rise above 
Nature and therefore fight against it. It is pagan to accept Nature 
and to deify it; it is Jewish to see in the flow of human history a 
challenge to Nature and a rising above it. The Jews have there- 
fore been a historical people in a special sense. Their religious 
traditions embody historical memories and their hopes are centered 
in a Messianic Age in which Nature will finally be overcome. This 
conquest cannot come, however, through the unaided efforts of 
Nature-bound man; it will have to come through the direct inter- 
vention of God. Thus religion and Jewish History are inseparable. 

The modern counterpart of this struggle is between jingo-na- 
tionalism and spiritual nationalism. Professor Baron traces 
through the Jewish institutions of the Middle Ages that type of 
nationalism which in recent years has expressed itself in cultural 
Zionism. When, however, he attempts to explain here, as he did 
in articles elsewhere, that the explusions of the Jews during the 
Middle Ages were due to nationalism in European lands, Pro- 
fessor Baron is not on equally safe ground. A growing sense of 
kinship within certain geographical areas existed during the 
Middle Ages, but this of itself was hardly responsible for the ex- 
pulsions. Local economic forces, allied with the ambitions of 
rulers to unite their provinces, had far more to do with it than 
the still underdeveloped sense of national loyalty. At this point 
and elsewhere in Baron’s condensation of a long history, the gen- 
eralization does not cover every possibility. Professor Baron has 
written a philosophical survey of Jewish History, and under the 
circumstances cannot be blamed if occasionally he gives too brief a 
presentation of a subject which to the mind of the reviewer or the 
reader deserves a longer treatment, for example Jewish Literature 
in its sociological aspect. It is likewise inevitable that in such a 
work one will find details with which one is in disagreement. One 
example of this is the early relations between Jews and Christians. 
There is no doubt, however, that everyone will read Professor 
Baron’s book with interest and profit, and will find the third 


volume immensely useful. SOLOMON GRAYZEL 


Graetz College, Philadelphia. 
6 
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The Wall-Paintings of India, Central Asia, and Ceylon. A com- 
parative study by BenzamMin Row.anp, Jr. With an intro. 
ductory essay on The Nature of Buddhist Art by Ananpa K. 
CooMARASWAMY, a foreword by A. TowNSHEND JOHNsoy, and 
color plates by F. BAILEY VAaNDERHOEF, JR. Boston: Tue 
MERRYMOUNT PRrEss, 1938. Pp. xiv + 94, with 30 plates in 
full color. $45. 


This portfolio of Indian and Indian colonial wall paintings truly 
deserves the characterization of magnificent, and commands the 
attention of Indianists and students of art alike. Without actually 
comparing on the spot a wall painting and its printed reproduction 
no one can assess exactly the accuracy of the copy; but to one who 
has seen a number of the originals of the works illustrated in this 
volume these plates are convincing representations of their famous 
and inaccessible originals. Every praise is due the authors of the 
color-photography project and the financial sponsors who made the 
photography and the publication possible. 

The paintings chosen for the book lie at Miran (1), Bamiyin 
(2-14), Ajanté (15-19), Bagh (20-23), Sigiriya (24-27), Polon- 
naruva (28), Ming-Oi in Khotan (29), and Beziklik in Turfan 
(30). Their time is from the 3rd to about the 14th century 4. ». 
It would have been easy to mention other sites from which ex- 
amples would have been welcome, such as Sittanavasal, but the 
authors are not to be reproached for failing to be complete: the 
work as it stands represents a great expense of time and money. 
It seems to have been a bit ungenerous, if not actually unsympa- 
thetic to science, for the Hyderabad State government to deny the 
free use of material in the Ajanta and Eliira caves (p. xii), which 
until recently were for many decades open without restriction to 
all visitors. 

The discussion in Mr. Rowlands’ text is in its largest part given 
to aesthetic criticism, and that is its most important and successful 
part. In interpretation of the subject matter he adds little to the 
conclusions of previous authors; in dating he makes contributions 
from a good use of pigment analysis. Mr. Rowlands means his 
discussion to constitute notes on the illustrations rather than an 
historical exposition. There is an unfortunate eclecticism and con- 
siderable minor inexactitude in the application of diacritics ou 
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oriental words and Sanskrit form (Sakti, p. 66; Rudrayana, p. 68; 
apsaras as a plural, pp. 64, 84, 85). It is not clear why (p. 54) 
the jars as bases of some columns at Bamiyan should be of Sasanian 
origin rather than Indian. It might have been noted (p. 78) that 
hybrid animals are known in India from the time of the Harappa 
culture in the 3rd millennium s.c. The kind of inaccuracies I 
have mentioned are entirely minor and no serious detraction from 
his work. 

In a lengthy introduction Dr. Coomaraswamy, writing on the 
nature of Buddhist art, again states that to understand Indian art 
it is necessary to understand the ideas which it is used to symbolize, 
and that since these ideas are all mystical the understanding of the 
art is beyond the competence of the rationalist. “ Aesthetic appre- 
ciation ” is not enough. As the motif of the art was religious, its 
study must be religious also, if not actually a religious exercise. 

The plates being the finest reproductions ever made of Indian 
wall paintings, every user of the book is bound to be delighted with 


them. 
W. NorMAN Brown. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


The History of the Former Han Dynasty: Translation, Vol. I. 
Translated by Homer H. Duss. Baltimore: WAVERLY PREss, 
for the AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 1938. 


339 pages, One map. 

This is the first fruit of the greatest task yet undertaken by 
American sinology, the translation of the second of the Chinese 
dynastic histories. Even though it is only a beginning, the trans- 
lator and the Council’s Committee on Far-Eastern Studies are to 
be congratulated upon an excellent piece of work. When Professor 
Pelliot suggested to the committee the translation of the histories, 
he had in mind only a rough piece of work. The committee wisely 
decided to undertake the task thoroughly, and was fortunate in the 
selection of Professor Dubs, who has been able to devote three years 
to the work. The undertaking was made possible by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. Two companion volumes are now being 
prepared for the printer, a prolegomena, and an onomasticon. There 
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will also be two other volumes of translation, which will complete 
the translation of the Imperial Annals, the first section of the 
history. 

It is unlikely that the members of the committee realized the 
enormous task they were undertaking. The Chinese dynastic his. 
tories are really encyclopedias dealing with definite periods. The 
Imperial Annals form little more than the chronological back- 
ground of the period, and in the case of the Ch‘ien Han shu make 
up only a twentieth of the whole text. Some of the later sections 
will be much more difficult to translate, and the material of the 
present volume parallels sections of the Shih chi translated by 
Chavannes. Professor Dubs has begun at the beginning, which 
happens also to be the easiest place to begin. But it would be un- 
fair to him, or to whomever completes the work, not to point out 
that only a beginning has been made, even when the first five 
volumes have been published, and that a tremendous effort must yet 
be made, involving the collaboration of experts in special fields, 
before the whole task can be completed. Such a completion will 
not come for a long time. 

The work of Professor Dubs is careful and critical. While the 
translation does not always conform to the Chinese syntax, and is 
inconsistent at times, the reviewer has not noticed mistakes that 
need weaken the confidence of scholars without a knowledge of 
Chinese in the general reliability of the translation. Variations 
from the Shih chi are noticed, while the notes give various readings 
and the opinions of commentators. Of these commentators, Yen 
Shih-ku is given the most weight, and his interpretations are 
usually followed. The American Council of Learned Societies is 
to be congratulated upon its generosity in printing the Chinese 
text in parallel columns with the translation, and it is to be hoped 
that this method will be continued in future volumes, for it makes 
the book much more valuable to the sinologist, who is enabled im- 
mediately to check the translation with the original. Professor 
Dubs has had Chinese assistants, and the advice of Professor 
Duyvendak. He has also been aided in his chronological work by 
Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, of Oxford. But such a task is necessarily 
a collaboration to some extent, and the major portion of credit 
should go to the indefatigable translator. 

The Imperial Annals are not a history in our sense of the word, 
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but only a framework for history. The details are furnished by 
other sections of the work, and particularly by the memoirs. Until 
these are translated, we will not have a full picture of the period. 
For example, the close of the struggle at the beginning of the 
dynasty is described in these terse sentences. 

“Tn the twelfth month they surrounded Yii and Kai-hsia. At 
night Yii heard the army of Han on all sides singing the songs of 
Ch‘u. He knew that [Han] had gotten all the land of Ch‘u. Yii 
left with several hundred horsemen; therefore [his] troops were 
greatly defeated. Kuan Ying pursued and beheaded Yii at Tung- 
cheng.” (This translation is slightly different from that of Pro- 
fessor Dubs, and illustrates his relatively unimportant departures 
from a strict reading of the text.) 

These few words—forty syllables in Chinese—summarize one 
of the most romantic and heroic incidents in all history. A western 
reader unfamiliar with the details—which are known to every 
Chinese schoolboy—would miss the devilish cleverness of Liu Pang 
and his advisors, the pathetic homesickness of the army of Ch‘u 
which destroyed their morale, the deception of Hsiang Yii, the 
relentless pursuit, and the last stand and death of a great hero. 
Professor Dubs has endeavored to supply a little of this by changing 
“know ” to “ thought,” and “left ” to “fled.” But a real knowl- 
edge of this incident cannot be obtained until the various memoirs 
are translated. 

Unfortunately the memoirs appear late in the history, and will 
not be translated for an indefinite period. This is also true of the 
Shih chi, which was left unfinished by Chavannes, with the greater 
number of memoirs untranslated until this day. This defect in the 
two translations is not due to either Chavannes or Dubs, but it 
should make us remember that we will not have a history of the 
two periods until the translations are finished. The Han shu also 
contains important, but exceedingly difficult, monographs upon 
various general subjects, and these also must remain unknown for 
along time. Knowing this, Professor Dubs has provided intro- 
ductory chapters which summarize material given in the memoirs, 
but although these are admirable, they are not a substitute for the 
memoirs themselves. Every effort should be made to permit the 
work of translation to continue. 

In these introductions Professor Dubs is obliged not merely to 
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summarize, but to make judgments. Such judgments are generally 
sound and in accord with common-sense But when he asys (p. 18), 
in arguing for a considerable Confucian influence at the beginning 
of the period, “ This conception of imperial rule as limited by con. 
sultation with the high ministers . . . was specifically Confucian” 
he is proving a little too much. The conception was not merely 
Confucian ; it was common to all Chinese schools. The Po shih of 
Ch‘in Shih-Huang advised him in much the same way as the 
ministers of Han Kao-T'su, and when he decided on the burning 
of the books, the initial suggestion came from Li Ssu. No one 
would maintain that this showed a Confucian influence at the court 
of the First Emperor. Nevertheless Professor Dubs appears correct 
in emphasizing that there was a stronger Confucian influence at the 
beginning of the Han period than has generally been supposed. 

An excellent map is provided, on which one may follow the 
course of the campaigns between Han and Ch‘u, and it is inter- 
esting that the field of battle is roughly that of the recent Japanese 
campaign in Central China along the Lung-hai railroad. The 
Japanese high-command doubtless recalls with some discomfort 
that the ancient struggle was decided in favor of the army from 
inaccessible western strongholds, which was able to exhaust and cut 
off the supplies of its opponent, although that opponent was in- 
variably successful in the field. 

In general, it may be said that western historians owe a great 
debt to Professor Dubs, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and to all who have contributed to this fine volume. 


A History of Chinese Philosophy. By Fune Yu-uan, translated 
by Derk Boppg. Peiping: Vetcu, 1937. 454 pages. 


China’s First Unifier: A Study of the Ch‘in Dynasty as seen in 
the Life of Li Sst. By Derk Boppz. Leiden: Britt, 1938. 
270 pages. 


A History of Chinese Philosophy is a translation of the first 
volume of a two volume work. The first volume was originally pub- 
lished as a separate work in 1931. In 1934, it was reissued, to 
gether with Vol. II. The first volume traces Chinese thought to 
about 100 8. c., while Vol. II continues the history until the present 
day. The author, Fung Yu-lan, is generally considered in China 
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as the leading contemporary student of philosophy, although in 
America he is not so well-known as Hu Shih and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘iao. 
He is a doctor of philosophy of Columbia University, and at the 
time this translation appeared, was professor of philosophy at the 
National Tsing Hua University, Peiping. 

It may be said at once that Dr. Bodde is to be thanked for giving 
us the best work on the history of Chinese thought that has yet 
appeared in English. That in itself is not such high praise, since 
there has been so little serious material published, but both the 
original and the translation are achievements of a high order. The 
reviewer has at hand the text issued in 1931, which was 
probably revised before it was reissued in 1934. Judging by the 
1931 edition, Dr. Bodde has taken considerable liberty with the 
text, and indeed he acknowledges this, occaisonally mentioning it 
in notes, as well as in the preface. But as the translation has been 
read and approved by Professor Fung, there can be little objection. 
There are also translations from ancient sources which may be 
questioned, while phrases and sentences have been omitted without 
any indication that this has been done. For example, in the quota- 
tion from the life of Hsiin Tzu, from the Shih chi (p. 279), the 
clause explaining why Hsiin Tzu lost his position has been deleted 
without remark. The reviewer has not noticed anything of this 
sort which would seriously affect our confidence in the translation, 
and here again Dr. Bodde is protected by the approval of Professor 
Fung. 

The book is typically Chinese. After a general sentence or two 
follows quotation after quotation, until it is difficult at times to 
remember what thesis the quotations are illustrating. Occasionlly 
one wishes that there was more of Professor Fung, and less of the 
classics. But on the other hand, the richness of the quotations is 
often a great asset, especially the quotations from untranslated 
authors like Han Fei and Shen Tzu. Dr. Bodde is mistaken in 
listing the Chia yii as an untranslated source, for most if not all 
of it was translated by A. B. Hutchinson is early numbers of the 
Chinese Recorder (Vols. IX and X). 

While there is little that will be startling to sinologists, scholars 
who deal with Chinese culture at second-hand in courses in history, 
religion, and philosophy may be surprised to find what the opinions 
of modern critical Chinese scholarship are: that Confucius was the 
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first real philosopher in China, and did not compose the S$ pring and 
Autumn Annals; that the Tao teh ching probably dates from the 
fourth century B.c., etc. The author assumes a knowledge of 
Chinese critical scholarship which westerners do not Possess, and 
Dr. Bodde has wisely added explanatory paragraphs from time ty 
time. It should be remembered also that Professor Fung’s opinion 
is not necessarily final. For example, his view that the trigrams of 
the Book of Changes were not in existence during the Shang 
period (p. 379) is questionable, and the supporting argument that 
the Shang used only the tortoise-shell in divination is weak. 

An American student of philosophy would probably find Forke’s 
Geschichte der alten chinesischen Philosophie, which ought to have 
been mentioned in the bibliography, more convenient to use, but 
Professor Fung’s work is more inclusive, more accurate, and more 
critical, One is especially thankful for the sections dealing 
with the legalists, with the “ Hundred Schools,” with the dialec- 
ticians, and with the writings and compilations of the Han period. 

The use of the word philosophy in the title may be somewhat 
misleading to technical philosophers in the west. Much of the 
material consists of judgments on politics, moral questions, and 
even ritual and music. Filial piety and the feudal system of 
government would hardly be considered technical philosophy in the 
west. Hu Shih has attempted to show the underlying philosophic 
basis for these things more thoroughly than Fung Yu-lan, and to 
correlate and compare them with western categories. He com- 
pares the “ Rectification of Names” with Plato’s theory of ideas, 
and brackets Kung-sun Lung with Zeno. Professor Fung has 
largely abandoned this method, and as a result might be more diffi- 
cult for a western scholar unacquainted with Chinese culture to 
handle. But there is compensation in the fact that he gives us a 
purely Chinese approach. This is the way an eminent Chinese 
scholar, with modern training, looks upon the history of the thought 
of his nation, and Dr. Bodde has performed a great service in offer- 
ing it to the English-speaking world. 

China’s First Unifier is a critical historical study of an im- 
portant but neglected period, that of the brief Ch‘in dynasty, in 
which the Chinese states were first molded into an empire, and 
foundstion laid for all future dynasties. The volume does not 
pretend to give a complete picture of this period, but views it 
primarily through the medium of the life of its greatest statesmad, 
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Li Ssu. As a result, while all the material dealing with Li Ssu is 
carefully considered, there is naturally other material, particularly 
that to be found in untranslated biographies of the Shih chi, which 
might affect the final judgment upon the Ch‘in dynasty, and either 
has not been used, or has been used only to sketch in the back- 
ground. However, this is in no sense a criticism of the study, but 
merely indicates its necessary limitations. And although more 
work remains to be done before we can be even approximately satis- 
fied with our knowledge of the Ch‘in, Dr. Bodde has given us a 
survey which is far superior to anying previously existing in west- 
em languages, and particularly the exhaustive study of a man 
whose life would have been significant in any civilization. 

The greatest defect of the book is a natural result of the em- 
phasis upon its hero, Li Ssu was a minister of Ch‘in Shih-huang. 
In this volume he completely overshadows his emperor, who is 
described as “ impetuous, easily swayed in his emotions, and grossly 
superstitious, a temperament often characteristic of the powerful 
but uncultured conqueror.” This sweeping characterization is un- 
fair to a man who may have been cruel, vicious, and immoral, but 
was certainly great. The relation between the emperor and his 
minister was not that between Louis XIII and Richelieu, but 
rather that between Napoleon and Tallyrand. The able minister 
offered advice, but it was the emperor whose judgment accepted or 
rejected that advice, and who must take the responsibility. In the 
Burning of the Books, for example, the policy opposed by Li Ssu 
was ably presented to the emperor, but rejected. The sources for 
the period were written by men who hated both Ch‘in Shih-huang 
and Li Ssu, even though they tried to be fair, and a true picture of 
the emperor must be inferred from the facts, rather than from the 
judgments of the historians. Li Ssu succeeded because he was 
supported by a great ruler, and he fell when that ruler was suc- 
ceeded by a weakling. Li Ssu made a mistake in putting that 
weakling on the throne. Ch‘in Shih-huang made no mistakes in 
applying his principles politically, and surrounded himself with 
many able men whose capacities were a tribute to his own great- 
ness, And it is not altogether fair to emphasize the stories of 
“superstition,” for the adepts whom the emperor patronized were 
the scientists of their day, even though history has proved them to 
have been wrong. There is no evidence for the emperor being un- 
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cultured, as there is for Liu Pang, and we may assume, on the 
contrary, that he was an educated man. This appears to be the 
only serious defect of a fine piece of work, but one slight error may 
be noticed. On page 7, Dr. Bodde says that Ch‘in probably intro. 
duced cavalry into China, and cites Maspero as his authority. The 
generally accepted opinion is that this was done by the state of 
Chao, in which Hunnic influences were particularly strong (Hirth, 
Ancient History of China, p. 273). 

As a whole, the book is a valuable study, and Dr. Bodde has 
shown himself to be a capable and a critical scholar. 


J. K. Suryocx. 
Philadelphia. 


The Chinese Kinship System. By Han Yi Fenc. (Reprint from 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol 2.) Philadelphia: 
1937. 129 pp. 

This is the first systematic treatment of Chinese kinship termin- 
ology. It is a comprehensive presentation of the terminology 

(found in literary sources) through the long history of Chinese 


civilization, and can be used by those interested in the Chinese 
family along lines of their own interests. 

Feng, in his dissertation, has done a piece of research which is 
commendable from many aspects. The volume contains material 
which is usable. It is presented clearly and:concisely. Unfortu- 
nately, he has combined the theoretical aspects of the study with a 
presentation of the data. They should have been kept distinct. 

He has fallen into the trap so many have before him, of treating 
China as a single culture, when in reality the periphery, if not the 
center, has many variations. Feng mentions this factor but fails 
to see its significance (p. 159): “ alternative terms are those that 
can be used synonymously with the prevalent forms. The adop- 
tion of the one or the other depends entirely upon local customs 
and individual proclivities.” 

Instead of explaining the systematic working of kinship over 
time—and China is the best place we can ever hope to find so full 
source material to test the: dynamics of culture—he has taken the 
traditional working found in the stereotyped sources and explained 
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away the variants (p. 179): “The specifications of these grades 
have fluctuated much from period to period; certain grades have 
been dropped or added in conformity with the eccentricities of par- 
ticular periods. Although the specifications may thus have changed, 
the fundamental principles which underlie these specifications have 
remained constant.” It is in this manner that Feng has made his 
mistakes. It is just these fluctuations and “ eccentricities ” which, 
when analysed, will give us the key to the solutions. The correla- 
tions, wherever possible, between the fluctuations and the chang- 
ing institutionalizations are the important things once the “ con- 
stants” have been established. But he throws out the fluctuations 
and adheres to the central theme without seeing that the central 
theme is basic and exists through time, and that the fluctuations 
are due to changing conditions. 

He presents some outstanding correlations with the marriage 
practices through time in a superficial manner (p. 195): “ The 
various connotations of the term chiw in Period 1 are perfectly 
intelligible from the point of view of cross-cousin marriage, as dis- 
cussed above. In such marriage, the mother’s brother and hus- 
band’s father is the same person, so also the mother’s brother and 
the wife’s father. In period II the cross-cousin marriage was 
dropped, and consequently the meaning of chiu became confined 
to mother’s brother.” If he had pushed this part of the investiga- 
tion further, he would have achieved some additional correlations; 
but every time he establishes some correlation between the forms 
of marriage and the kindship terminology, he endeavors to show 
that marriage had no place in the Chinese Kinship system. This is 
due to his thinking of marriage as a causal factor in kinship sys- 
tems, along the lines set down by Lewis H. Morgan instead of as 
biological relationship, as it is thought of today. 

His discussion of marriage historically in relation to the kinship 
terminology is full of contradictions. He omits the functional 
correlations at specific times. He states that marriage between 
individuals who are related brings about conflict in the usages of 
the terms. This means that there is a conflict between a past mar- 
riage (the terms resulting from the biological relationships) and 
this present marriage (the terms resulting from the new relation- 
ship). On p. 183 he states: “ Cross-cousin marriage is permitted, 
but not encouraged, in modern China. On the other hand, how- 
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ever, it is desirable, because it increases the number of relatioy. 
ships and knits the bonds more closely.” Here Feng is stating that 
biological relationship, sexual mating, marriage, or whatever one 
calls it, is the means of denoting relationships. He says that op 
the basis of the marriage the relatives will be closely bound by rels. 
tionship ties. Again on p. 190: “. . . a feudal lord was not 
allowed to marry the noble women of his own estate, because, 
theoretically, everyone within his feudal estate was his subject, and 
if the lord were married to any women in his own state, her parents 
would automatically be a generation higher than he and thus could 
no longer be his subjects.” This is an example of how marriage is 
a causal factor in kinship. 

He cites the practice of the marriage of a man to his wife's 
brother’s daughter, sororate, levirate, cross-cousin and other forms 
of marriage with the correlating terminology and social usages. 
He states that all social theorists acknowledge the importance oj 
affinal terminology for analysis. Then he fails to see the import- 
ance and to make use of these advances in kinship work. In other 
ways also he shows an acquaintance but not a familiarity with the 
kinship theorists. 

On p. 189, he calls the marriage of a man to his wife’s sister or 
wife’s brother’s daughter “legalized incest ” when in reality there 
is no blood relationship between a man and the members of his 
affinal family (unless the relationship existed before the mar- 
riage). If such a union were incestuous, it would also be incestu- 
ous to marry your wife. She is just as distant a relative as her 
sister or brother’s daughter. 

After definitely establishing many cases of correlations of mar- 
riage with the kinship terminology through history, he finally gets 
to the discussion of teknonymy. In order to make a strong case 
for teknonymy as a cause of the Chinese kinship system, the other 
aspects of the subject are neglected, warped, or scanted. Granted 
that teknonymy is important in the Chinese kinship system, which 
terms are used for wife’s brother, wife’s sister, husband’s brother, 
and so on, before they are married and especially before they have 
any children? How did these terms come about? Teknonymy is 
based upon the recognition of biological relationships, and without 
sexual mating there would be no biological relationships. His 
emphasis upon teknonymy per se is unwarranted, 
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One of the best sources for information about China is the dis- 
trict gazeteers. Feng failed to cite from any of these. If a 
gazeteer had been used, and only one, and the practices through 
the ages had been correlated with the social usages such as mar- 
riage, inheritance, teknonymy, etc., it is possible that a continuous 
picture portraying the functioning of the culture and the interre- 
lational causes for the changes could be presented. 

In his historical work and the bringing together of the terms, 
he has shown real ability; in his interpretations there is a lack of 
understanding of the many theoretical views of today and a failure 
to apply the latest insights to his study. 

It is hoped that Feng will proceed further with work on the 
structure of Chinese society. He has done a real job and with this 
beginning, it is hoped he will present additional data, with the 
variants. His interpretations should then have more far-reaching 
results. 

BERNARD W. AGINSKY. 

Columbia University. 





Monumenta Nipponica: Studies on Japanese Culture, Past and 
Present. Semi-annual periodical, edited by Dr. J. B. Kraus. 
Tokyo: SopH1a University. Vol. I, no. 1; January, 1938. 
Plates, illus. Annual subscription Yen 10.00. 


In the “ Aims and objectives,” the editor states: “ Primaiily 
the Journal hopes to lay open to a wide circle, chiefly composed of 
American and European readers, the typical values of the Japa- 
nese tradition. At the same time it desires to unite those scholars, 
who may be interested in the many aspects of Far Eastern cul- 
ture.” The Journal is to be of a purely scientific character, and all 
contributions and papers must somehow bear reference to the Far 
Eastern cultural problem, preferably in so far as it pertains to the 
Japanese. In addition to original research, much space will be 
given to the translation of valuable source material. A special 
feature of the Monumenta Nipponica is to be the most careful con- 
sideration of the history of the century A. D. 1550-1650 in Japan. 

The first issue of the Journal more than fulfills the editor’s aims 
and objectives. Dr. Karl Florenz’s translation of a No play en- 
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titled Manju or Nakamitsu by Seami Motokiyo (1363-1444) brings 
out pathos and sufferings of a soul torn between the loyalty to his 
lord and his own paternal love, which the previous translators 
failed in handling. It is most appropriate that Dr. Florenz’s work 
should head the list of distinguished scholars in Japanese studies, 
In 1889 he was invited to the Tokyo Imperial University as lee. 
turer in German literature, and at once his personality and scholar. 
ship attracted a group of young Japanese about him who became 
strong exponents of German literature. Japanese culture, hov- 
ever, converted this youthful German scholar into the most ardent 
student of Japanese, and for almost half a century Dr. Florenz 
has devoted his energy to introducing the Japanese classics to the 
West. English readers have been fortunate in having Basil Hall 
Chamberlain as an interpreter of Japan, and Germans as well as 
Japanese are greatly indebted to Dr. Karl Florenz. 

Georges Bonneau’s “ Le Probléme de la poésie Japonaise: tech- 
nique et tradition ” touches upon such interesting topics as allitera- 
tion, assonance, and various patterns of poetic forms. Alfons 
Kleiser’s “ P. Alexander Valignanis Gesandtschaftsreise nach Japan 
zum Quambacudono Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 1588-1591” and Henri 
Bernard’s “ Les Débuts des relations diplomatiques entre le Japon 
et les Espagnols des iles Philippines (1571-1594)” are of utmost 
importance to students of Japanese history and culture. Sir 
George B. Sansom raises in his article some fundamental prob- 
lems in the study of Japanese history. He maintains, and justly 
so, that Western approach and methods must be different from 
those of Japanese scholars. The mere physical difficulties of 
palaeography and epigraphical studies are enough to discourage 
a foreign student who wishes to do original work in those branches. 
The same is true of textual criticism. Accepting the results of 
Japanese research, Western scholars with their different habits of 
thoughts and minds, can delve into the Oriental culture deeper 
than otherwise. Every student of Japanese should read the present 
article by this eminent scholar. 

The Journal is divided into Articles, Translations, Brief Notes, 
and Reviews of Books and Periodicals. The list of addresses of the 
collaborators in the issue on the inside of the back cover is very 
useful. 

SHio SAKANISHI. 

Library of Congress. 
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Complete Course of Japanese Conversation-Grammar: A New and 
Practical Method of Learning the Japanese Language. By 
OrEsTE VAccARI and ENKo Exisa Vaccari. Tékyé: The 
AutHors, 1937. Pp. xxx + 508. 


A textbook is ordinarily reviewed before it has been tried out in 
the classroom and consequently it is apt to be over- rather than 
underestimated. This review is based on a semester’s use of the 
book in the beginning Japanese class for Occidentals of the Oriental 
Institute, University of Hawaii. 

Hitherto most Japanese grammars have used Rémazi or Rémazi 
and kana during the early stages of the language. All too often 
the student is led to believe that he has the elements of Japanese 
when he has acquired a minimal vocabulary and can write it in 
Rémazi and the two Japanese syllabaries. The other common ap- 
proach is almost equally bad, that is, when the Japanese primary- 
school readers are used as the basic texts. It lies in the nature of 
things that the reading matter is infantile in the earlier volumes. 
Later after a fair reading knowledge of Japanese has been obtained 
from the Vaccari grammar, every student should go back and read 
through the tokuhon for background, for historical and nursery 
allusions will often be lost on the foreigner who has not done this. 
The authors of this grammar have met the first criticism by never 
introducing a Japanese word without its kana, kanzi, and Rémazi 
forms. This applies not only to the vocabularies but also to the 
exercises and the grammatical explanations. One who does not care 
to learn the characters may complete the course without learning a 
one, but a reading knowledge of a few thousand may be obtained by 
a serious student with a minimum of effort. They are taught 
naturally, as words or parts of words, and not as things-in-them- 
selves with such strings of English equivalents after them as must 
surprise any student who learns characters as characters: #€ “ warp, 
meridian, larger blood vessels, menses, nerve, rule of conduct, rule, 
law, classical book, canon, sfitra, prayer; regulate, follow a path, 
pass along, pass; past, already.” 

The vocabulary is ultra-modern. A student completing this book 
will be better equipped to understand current conversation and 
literature than users of any earlier work. The authors have not 
hesitated to use kango in greater numbers than in any Japanese 
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textbook to date. During the first twenty lessons characters and 
katakana are used; during the remaining forty lessons characters 
and hiragana. Each exercise consists of three parts: The same 
sentences are given in Rémazi in the first part, in kana-maziribyn 
in the second, and in English translation in the third. 

There are five major defects in the book in addition to too little 
care in the proofreading. The Romanization adopted is the go. 
called Hepburn system most in use. The differences between jt 
and the Nipponsiki (Japanese) and the Kokutei (Official) should 
have been explained. The reviewer feels that the Kokutei (officially 
approved by the Ministry of Education in June, 1936, after six 
years’ study) should have been adopted outright, since it has the 
main advantages of both the other systems. It agrees with the 
Hepburn (English) system in being based on the Tdkyé dialect 
and with the Nipponsiki in being based on a Japanese rather than 
a bastard English-Italian analysis of the phonemic system. 

One of the worst features pedagogically is the inconsistent kana 
spelling. Some of the confusion no doubt has been brought about 
by the tendency in Japan in recent years to experiment with a 
phonetic kana orthography. The change was so drastic that the 
opposition forced a compromise and the nation is now thoroughly 
confused. The authors should have kept the traditional kana spel- 
ling until these matters have been settled in Japan, since a page 
of explanation and tables is all that is required to convert the 
Rémazi into phonetic kana spelling. There are numerous inex- 
cusable cases of inconsistency such as x ¥ and Zt side by side on 
page 51. A new edition of this grammar should by all means em- 
ploy a consistent orthography. 

The Japanese grammatical system is analyzed from without 
rather than from within. The various Japanese means of translat- 
ing one (“ indefinite pronoun ”) are all classified as indefinite pro- 
nouns. Similarly, wa and ga (pp. 1 and 141 ff.) are both said to 
“indicate the nominative case” since, when translated into Eng- 
lish, the nominative of pronouns and the quasi-nominative of nouns 
usually correspond to wa or ga. If the word “case ” must be used 
here, there should be a terminology based on the forms of Japanese, 
in other words, a ga-case (subjective?) and a wa-case (absolutive?). 
The ga and wa “ cases ” are just as distinct as the no, de, ni, (w)0 
and other cases are from each other and from wa. The verbs 
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require a complete reanalysis and reinterpretation. The authors 
have done better, however, within the conventional alien bounds 
than most of their predecessors. 

No rules are given for the writing of characters or for the 
counting of strokes for the purpose of dictionary consultation. 

Except as illustrations in the grammatical section of each lesson, 
isolated sentences should give way to connected reading very early 
in the course and not wait till the sixtieth lesson has been reached. 

More emphasis has been laid on the book’s defects than on its 
virtues in the hope that a second edition will have the improvements 
mentioned. If one wishes to acquire a reading knowledge of 
Japanese by himself, this book is easily the best available. It can 
be finished in one year in college, three hours a week, two devoted 
to the lessons proper and one to writing, dictionary practice, and 
theoretical problems. 

DENZEL CARR. 
Oriental Institute, 
University of Hawaii. 





China and the World War. By THomMas Epwarp LAF ArGuveE. 


Hoover War Library Publications, No. 12. Stanrorp UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1937. x-+ 278 pp., map. 


The story of China’s relation to the World War of 1914-1918 is 
worth telling. As all the world knows, the developments in China 
were among the most important of that tragic and stirring era and 
led directly to the Washington Conference and contributed to the 
subsequent crisis in the Far East. The story had repeatedly been 
told. Indeed, another book exists, by W. R. Wheeler, with precisely 
the same title. However, none of these accounts is definitive. 
Mr. Wheeler’s book was completed a few weeks before the armistice 
and so could not include the Paris Conference or the Treaty of 
Versailles or take account of many important pertinent documents 
not then accessible. Other accounts are mere summaries or are 
detailed studies of particular phases. A real need exists for a 
sober, critical inclusive work which is based upon all the docu- 
mentary evidence now available. 

It is this study which Dr. LaFargue has given us. His book is 
comprehensive. It begins with the outbreak of the war and ends, 
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as is proper, with the settlement reached at Paris. It is primarily 
a history of the diplomatic side of the story. To military operations 
it devotes only a minor part of its space and it tells only enough 
domestic politics to place the diplomatic developments in their 
setting. It has practically nothing to say of the striking new 
intellectual and literary movements which were appearing in the 
China of that day. This concentration, however, is commendable, 
for the story as Dr. LaFargue has set himself to narrate it be. 
longs together and can easily and properly be segregated in the 
fashion in which he has told it. Moreover, this is what the title 
very properly leads us to expect. 

Dr. LaFargue has based his account squarely upon original 
documents. Among these he has included material in Japanese as 
well as that in Western languages. Naturally some documents 
are not yet available to scholars. The author has, however, been 
diligent in examining whatever can now be opened to him. 

Dr. LaFargue writes objectively. He has no particular thesis 
which he wishes to prove. He presents no revolutionary inter- 
pretations. He sees the Japanese position and presents it fairly, 
but he does not argue for it. His judgments are temperate and 
conservative. The choice of documents for the appendices is judi- 
cious and the bibliography and index excellent. Only one minor 
mistake has caught the reviewer’s eye. On p. 181 C. T. Wang 
should have been put down as graduating from Yale in 1910 and 
not in 1911. Dr. LaFargue is to be congratulated on a monograph 
which is not only useful in itself, but which also gives promise of a 
fruitful scholarly career. Here is one more evidence of the rising 
tide of American Far Eastern scholarship. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 

Yale University. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Since the last meeting of the Society the following have been elected to 
corporate membership in it: 
Mr. Paul H. Gebhard. Mr. Mayer Newman. 
Mr. H. L. Goodhart. Mrs. Jean Reischauer. 


Mr. Wayne A. Kalenich. Mr. Frank G. Williston. 
Rev. W. A. Mather. Dr. Karl A. Wittfogel. 


Prof. Edward D. Myers. 


Not all of those elected have as yet qualified for membership. 

Dr. Truman Michelson died in Washington July 26, 1938. 

The Society will be represented at the Twentieth International Congress 
of Orientalists at Brussels in September by Professors W. F. Albright, 
J. J. Obermann, Henry Field, and Nathaniel Reich. 

The Society will be represented at the meeting of the Society for Old 
Testament Study, Oxford, September 20-23, by Professor W. F. Albright. 


By action of the Executive Committee Mr. Bernhard Knollenberg, who 
succeeded Professor Andrew Keogh as librarian of Yale University on 
June 30, has been elected the librarian of the Society for the year 1938-39. 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA, 1938 


The One Hundred and Fiftieth Meeting of the Society was held 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on April 19, 20, 21, 1938, at the occasion of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Philadelphia Oriental Club upon 
the invitation of the Club, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University Museum, Haverford College and Dropsie College. Ses. 
sions were held at each of the inviting institutions. The following 


were among the members who participated in the sessions: 


C. Adler 

W. F. Albright 

L. C. Barret 

G. R. Berry 

C. J. Blair 

S. H. Blank 

H. Borton 

G. W. Briggs 

R. S. Britton 

Mrs. N. L. Brookens 
W. N. Brown 

L. Bull 

M. Burrows 

E. E. Calverley 
Miss M. E. Cameron 
D. A. J. Cardozo 

Y. Z. Chang 

W. E. Clark 

A. K. Coomaraswamy 
Miss D. Cross 

I. H. DeLong 

P. E. Dengler 

Mrs. A. S. DeWitt 
H. H. Dubs 

P. E. Dumont 

G. S. Duncan 

I. Dyen 

Miss E. S. Eaton 

F. Edgerton 
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M.S. Enslin 

K. C. Evans 

N. A. Faris 

E. M. Gale 

Miss G. E. Gaskill 
Miss M. J. Gates 
H. 8. Gehman 

H. L. Ginsberg 
H. W. Glidden 

A. Goetze 

L. C. Goodrich 

C. H. Gordon 

W. C. Graham 

M. Graves 

Miss L. W. Hackney 
Miss E. A. Hahn 
A. S. Halkin 

Miss A. R. Hall 
R. B. Hall 

C. H. Hamilton 
D. G. Haring 

Z. 8. Harris 

L. Hartman 

G. Herzog 

P. K. Hitti 

P. E. Huffman 

A. W. Hummel 

H. P. Hurd 

Miss M. I. Hussey 


H. F. Jayne 

E. J. Jurji 

A. E. Kane 

G. A. Kennedy 

R. G. Kent 

A. Keogh 

E. Klein 

W. C. Klein 

C. H. Kraeling 

E. G. Kraeling 
. M. G. Labatt-Simon 
. E. LaFargue 
. R. Leete 

Leidecker 
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. H. Lybyer 
V.S. McCullough 
W. M. McGovern 
I. G. Matthews 

T. J. Meek 

Mrs. B. C. Merrill 
T. Michelson 

G. C. Miles 

J. A. Montgomery 
R. N. Montgomery 
H. A. Moran 

J. Morgenstern 
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Proceedings of the Society at Philadelphia 


V. Miller A. Sachs W. F. Stinespring 
J.K. Musgrave, Jr. Miss S. Sakanishi E. H. Sturtevant 
£.J. Nathan H. 8. Santesson Miss N. L. Swann 
4. A. Newman G. Sarton G. R. Taylor 

J.J. Obermann N. Schmidt M. Titiev 

¢. J. Ogden B. Schwartz C. C. Torrey 

HM. Orlinsky O. Shimizu G. Vernadsky 

(. H. Peake J. K. Shryock J. Wach 

T.C. Petersen M. A. Simsar J. V. Walsh 

§. Phelps S. L. Skoss J. R. Ware 

H. I. Poleman Miss L. P. Smith L. Waterman 

E. H. Pritchard Miss M. W. Smith Miss E. Weil 

J.B. Pritchard E. A. Speiser W. G. Williams 
N. J. Reich A. Sperber G. E. Wright 

J. Reider Miss D. Stehle J. K. Yamagiwa 
Mrs. D. J. Reisman F. J. Stephens H. B. Young 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the meeting was called to order by President 
L. Waterman at 10 a. m., April 19, in the Auditorium of the 
University Museum. 


A. BUSINESS MEETING 


Prof. I. G. Matthews reported on behalf of the Committee on 
Arrangements concerning the plans made for the Society’s enter- 


tainment. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


After certain remarks of an informal nature the Secretary pre- 
sented his report as follows: 


1. The Society was officially represented in the past year at the Cen- 
tenary Celebration of Mt. Holyoke College, at the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Daniel G. Brinton, at the 150th anniversary of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, at the Ninth All-India Conference at Trivandrum, India, at 
the 50th anniversary of the University of Allahabad, and at the recent 
meetings of the American Philosophical Society and the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 

2. Our membership has risen in the past year from 658 to 713. Since 
the last meeting 102 persons have qualified for membership in the Society, 
but no less than 47 were lost by death, resignation and removal from the 
rolls due to non-payment of dues. 

3. We mourn the death of four honorary members and 14 distinguished 
corporate members of the Society. The following are the names of those 
of whose loss we have been apprised. 
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Honorary Members: 

Prof. Adolf Erman Pére M. J. Lagrange 

Prof. Hermann Jacobi Prof. Louis de la Vallée Poussin 
Corporate and Life Members: 


Prof. R. Butin Mr. Robert H. McCord 
Dr. F. C. Eiselen Dr. Alphonse Mingana 
Dr. Eva Fiesel Dr. Ellen S. Ogden 
Mrs. John B. Gilfillan Prof. E. Delavan Perry—a 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson—a member since 1879 
member since 1885 Rev. Dr. 8. Prentice 
Capt. Samuel Johnson Dr. Robert K. Reischauer 
Sir Reginald F. Johnston Mr. Felix Warburg 


4. The present year marks the 50th year of the membership in the 
Society of two persons: 

Prof. George A. Barton Prof. John Dyneley Prince 
Cari H. Kraetine. 

It was voted that the report be received. 

It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to send the So- 
ciety’s greetings to Professors G. A. Barton and J. D. Prince at 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of their membership in the 
Society. 

MINUTES ON THE DEATH OF MEMBERS 


Dr. L. Bull presented a minute on the death of Prof. A. Erman, 
which is printed in the JouRNAL, Vol. 58, p. 413. 

Dr. C. J. Ogden presented the following minute on the death of 
former President A. V. W. Jackson: 


A. V. Williams Jackson died at his home in New York City on August 
8, 1937, after several years of gradually failing health. 

He was born in New York on February 9, 1862, and throughout his 
career was connected with Columbia University. After being graduated 
from the college, he pursued advanced studies, receiving the Ph. D. degree 
in 1886, and thenceforth served as a member of the teaching staff. In 1895 
he became Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, retiring as Professor 
Emeritus in 1935. 

His special field was Persia, Zoroastrianism, the Parsis, to which in 
later years he added Manichaeism. His reputation was international. 
India and Persia were well known to him from seven journeys of study 
and exploration, some of which extended into Central Asia. His climb 
up to the great inscription of Darius on the Rock of Behistan was the 
first made to study it since the time of Rawlinson, its original copier and 
publisher. The Parsi communities in India showed him high honors. The 
Shah of Persia conferred upon him a decoration. The University at 
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Teher..1 awarded to him an honorary degree. Again and again Parsis 
came to New York to study with him as a master of their own field. 

He was the author of several important volumes of research and travel, 
his most celebrated work being probably his Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, and of many articles and reviews on Iranian and other 
topics. He belonged to many learned societies and associations and was an 
honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the Société Asiatique. 
He became a member of the American Oriental Society in 1885, and for 
half a century participated actively in its work. From 1908 to 1915 he 
was Corresponding Secretary, for many years he served on its Board of 
Directors, twice he was its President (1915-16, 1929-30). But eminent as 
he was in the scholarly field, he will be remembered equally well as the 
exponent of humane culture. None met him but recognized his personal 
charm; none enjoyed his converse even briefly but felt for him a real 
affection. His death is a loss both of a leader in scholarship and of a 
treasured and beloved friend. 
















CHARLES J. OGDEN, 
RoLanpD G. KENT. 










The minute was adopted by a rising vote and the Secretary in- 
structed to send a copy of it to Mrs. Jackson. 

Prof. M. Burrows presented the following minute on the death 
of Mr. Warburg: 


Felix M. Warburg had been a life member of the American Oriental 
Society since 1921. He was a well known banker and philanthropist, but 
was also greatly devoted to the cause of education, of higher learning, of 
the fine arts and of music, and particularly in recent years he interested 
himself in Palestinian archaeology and notably supported the work of the 
American School at Jerusalem. 

He was born in Hamburg on January 14, 1871, and died in New York on 
October 20, 1937. 

His loss is deplored by this Society and by all those who loved the fine 
and noble things in life. 












C. ADLER, 
M. Burrows, 






The minute was adopted by a rising vote. 






REPORT OF THE EDITORS 


Prof. W. N. Brown presented the following as the report of the 
Editors of the Society’s publications: 







During the year 1937-38 the editors have published parts 2, 3, and 4 
of Volume 57 of the Society’s JounNnaL, and part 1 of Volume 58. The 
total number of pages is 537. The current issue (Volume 58, number 1) 
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is issued in honor of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Oriental Club of 
Philadelphia, and is financed jointly by that Club and the Society. 

The editors have also published volumes 10 and 11 of the American 
Oriental Series: Movable Property in the Nuzi Documents, by Dorothy 
Cross; and The Study of Human Abilities; The Jen wu chih of Liu Shao, 
by John K. Shryock. The latter volume was published with the aid of g 
subvention from the American Council of Learned Societies. Volume }9 
of the American Oriental Series is now in process of publication: A Census 
of Indic Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, by Horace |. 
Poleman. It also is being published with the aid of a subvention from 
the American Council of Learned Societies. Other volumes have beep 
submitted for the Series, and are under consideration. 


W. NorMAN Brown, 
E. A. SPEISER, 
J. K. SHRYOCK. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Prof. A. Keogh presented the following as the report of the 
Society’s Librarian : 


During the year 1937-38, 144 volumes and 292 numbers of periodicals 
have been added to the Library. Of the periodicals, 263 were in con- 
tinuance of sets already in the Library; 29 represent titles new to the 
Library. Four new titles have been added to the list of exchanges: Canton 
University Library Quarterly, Adyar Library Bulletin, Annual Report of 
the Director of Archaeology of Baroda (State) and the Gaekwad’s Archaeo- 
logical Series. Fifty-eight volumes have been forwarded to the Editors 
of the JouRNAL for purposes of review. One hundred eighteen volumes, 
representing for the most part sets in frequent use and important mono- 
graphs have been bound. In addition to this routine work, the official 
letters and correspondence of Doctors Jackson and Gottheil, recently 
deposited in the Library, have been sorted, indexed, and filed with other 
archives of the Society. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is up to date. 

The following is the list of accessions for the year: 

Abi Sa‘id Mansir ibn al-Husain. Arabian wit and wisdom [by] C. A. 
Owen. 1934. (Publ. of the American Oriental Society. Offprint 
series, no. 3.) 

Adyar library, Madras. Adyar library bulletin. [1937] 

Alekseev, V. M. La littérature chinoise. 1937. (Annales du Musée 
Guimet. Bibliothéque de vulgarisation, t. 52) 

All-India oriental conference, 9th, Trivandrum. [Three addresses] 
1937. 3v. 

American philosophical society. Catalogue of manuscript and printed 
documents, chiefly Americana. 1937. 
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Amsterdam. Koloniaal instituut. Bulletin of the Colonial institute of 
Amsterdam. v. 1, no. 1-2. 1937-38. 

(‘Anin isho‘] Stories of the holy fathers. Comp. by Athanasius, Pal- 
ladius, Saint Jerome, and others. Now tr. out of the Syriac with 
notes and introduction by Sir E. A. W. Budge. 1934. 

Annuario di studi ebraici, diretto da Umberto Cassuto. v. I, 1934. 1935. 

Appayya Diksita. The Siddhantalesasahgraha. Ed. by 8. S. Suryanara- 
yana Sastri. v. Il. 1937. (Madras. Univ. Publ. of the Dept. of 
Indian philosophy, no. 4) 

Athar-é Irdn; annales du Service archéologique de l’Iran. T. 1, fase. 1. 
[1936] 

Baroda (State). Director of archaeology. Annual report, 1934-35. By 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri. 1936. 

Besault, L. de. President Trujillo. [1936] 

Bhismaparwa. Aanteekeningen bij het Oud-javaansche Bhismaparwa door 
dr. J. Gonda. 1937. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 7a) 

Bible. The Old Testament, tr. by a group of scholars under the editorship 
of J. M. P. Smith; the New Testament, tr. by E. J. Goodspeed. [1935] 

Bibliographie marocaine, 1923-1933. [19347] 

Binyon, L. Chinese art and Buddhism. [1936] (British academy. An- 
nual lecture on aspects of art. Henriette Hertz trust) 

Blachére, R. Un poéte arabe du IV® siécle de l’hégire. Abou-t-Tayyib 
al-Motanabbi. 1935. 

Boucheman, A. de. Une petite cité caravaniére: Suhné. [19372] (Docu- 
ments d’études orientales de l'Institut francais de Damas. [t. VI]) 

Brandstetter, R. Wir Menschen der indonesischen Erde. XI. Die Ver- 
wandtschaft des Indonesischen mit dem Indogermanischen. 1937. 

Brierre-Narbonne, J. J. Exégése talmudique des prophéties messianiques. 
1934. 

Burstein, A. Religious parties in Israel. 1936. 

Canton university. Library. Library quarterly. [1937] 

Celebration of the eight hundredth birthday of Moses Maimonides, 1135- 
1935—4895-5695. [19357] 

Christensen, A. Les gestes des rois. 1936. (Université de Paris. Con- 
férences Ratanbai Katrak IIT) 

—— L’Iran sous les Sassanides. 1936. 

[Clay, A. T.] Bibliography of Morris Jastrow. [Comp. by A. T. Clay 
and J. A. Montgomery, 1910. 

Contemporary Manchuria. v. 1, no. 1, 4. 1937. 

A Coptic gnostic treatise contained in the Codex Brucianus. A translation 
from the Coptic: transcript and commentary by C. A. Baynes. 1933. 

Coyajee, J.C. The future of Zoroastrianism. [19367] 

Cross, D. Movable property in the Nuzi documents. 1937. (American 
oriental series, v. 10) 

Davidson, D. S. A preliminary consideration of aboriginal Australian 

decorative art. 1937. (American philosophical society. Memoirs. 

v. 9) 
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Davidson, D. S. Snowshoes. 1937. (American philosophical society, 
Memoirs. v. 6) . 

Deshpande, K. The child in ancient India. 1936. 

Eliade, M. Alchimia asiatica. I. 1935. 

Yoga. 1936. (Bibliothéque de philosophie roumaine) 

Féng, Han-chi. Black magic in China known as ku [by] H. Y. Feng unj 
J. K. Shryock. 1935. (Publ. of the American oriental society, (jg. 
print series, no. 5) 

Firdausi. DASTANI CoaND 0Z SAHNAMOJE [ed. by M. A. Manif-Zade] 
1935. 

Fish, T. ed. & tr. Letters of the first Babylonian dynasty in the Joby 
Rylands library, Manchester. 1936. 

Frahang i pahlavik, ed. by H. F. J. Junker. 1912. 

Friedmann, H. Birds collected by the Childs Frick expedition to Ethiopia. 
Pt. 2. 1930. (U.S. National museum. Bulletin 153) 

Fyzee, A. A. A. The Ismaili law of wills. 1933. 

Gami ‘al-Haqa’ iq bi-Tagrid al-‘ Ala’ iq. Origen y texto por M. J. Casas y 
Manrique. 1937. 

Goldberg, L. Das samaritanische Pentateuchtargum. Eine Untersuchung 
seiner handschriftlichen Quellen. 1935. (Bonner orientalistische 
Studien, Hft. 11) 

Goodenough, E. R. By light, light. 1935. 

Grant, J.C. B. Anthropometry of the Beaver, Sekani, and Carrier Indians, 
1936. (Canada. Dept. of mines and resources. Bulletin no. 81, 
Anthropol. series, no. 18) 

Gravely, F.H. An outline of Indian temple architecture. 1936. (Madras. 
Govt. mus. Bull. New series. General section, v. 3, pt. 2) 

Gt. Brit. India office. Library. Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts. ¥. 
II. [Pt.] II. Sifism and ethics, by A. J. Arberry; v. III Fiqh, by R. 
Levy. 1936-37. 2v. 

Halkin, A. S. The Hashwiyya. 1934. (Publ. of the American oriental 
society. Offprint series, no. 3) 

Hambly, W. D. Skeletal material from San José ruin, British Honduras. 
1937. (Anthropol. series, Field museum of natural history. v. XXV, 
no. 1. Publ. 380) 

—— Source book for African anthropology. Pt. I-II. 1937. 2v. (Field 
museum of natural history. Publ. 394, 396. Anthropol. series, v. 
XXVI) 

Henning, W. Ein manichiisches Bet- und Beichtbuch. 1937. 

Héfner, M. Die Inschriften aus Glasers Tagebuch XI (Marib). [1937] 

Hélscher, G. Syrische Verskunst. 1932. (Leipziger semitistische Studien. 
N. F., Bd. 5) 

An index to Biblical passages cited in the writings of Julian Morgenstern 
1903-1936. 1937. 

Indian cultural conference, 1st, Calcutta. Proceedings and addresses, 1936. 
[1936] 

Indian research institute, Calcutta. Presidential address, rules & reports, 
August, 1936. [1936] 
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K. Instituut voor de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié. 
Literatuur-overzicht samengesteld door F. H. van Naerssen. d. 1, 
1937. [1937] 

Iraq. v. 3, pt. 2. [1936] 

Jabagi, M. ed. Textes populaires inguS. 1935. 

Jacobsen, T. Sennacherib’s aqueduct at Jerwan, by T. Jacobson and S. 
Lloyd. [1935] (University of Chicago Oriental institute publ. v. 
XXIV) 

Jassinowsky, P. Symphonic poems. English and Hebrew lyrics. English 
renderings by A. Burstein. 1936. 

Jenness, D. The Indian background of Canadian history. 1937. (Canada. 
Dept. of mines and resources. Bulletin no. 86, Anthropol. series 
no. 21) 

—— The Sekani Indians of British Columbia. 1937. (Canada. Dept. of 
mines and resources. Bulletin, no. 84. Anthropol. series, no. 20) 

The journal of history of Chinese Buddhism. v. 1, no. 1-2. [1937] 

Kaplan, J. The reduction of the Babylonian Talmud. 1933. 

Kent, R. G. The present status of Old Persian studies. 1936. (Publ. of 
the American oriental society. Offprint series, no. 7) 

Kephalaia, Lig. 5/6, ed. by H. Bohlig. 1936. (Manichiiische Handschriften 
der Staatlichen Museen, Berlin, Bd. 1) 

Khashba, A. K. Akademik N. IA. Marr o iazyke i istorii Abkhazov. 1936. 
(Akademiia nauk, Leningrad. Gruzinskii filial, Tiflis. Institut 
abkhazskoi kul’tury. Trudy, v. 4 

Knowles, F. H. S. Physical anthropology of the Roebuck Iroquois. 1937. 
(Canada. Dept. of mines and resources. Bulletin. no. 87. Anthropol. 
series, no. 22) 

Kobranov, E. Istoricheskoe i kul’turnoe znachenie Anau. 1927. 

Koerber, H. N. von. Morphology of the Tibetan language. [1935] 

Kohut, A. Additamenta ad librum Aruch completum iussu et sumptu G. 
A. Kohut. Congessit, scripsit, edidit S. Krauss. 1937. (Publ. of the 
Alexander Kohut memorial foundation, v. VIII) 

Korinek, J. M. K tak zvanému thréckému napisu na prstenu ezerovském. 
1935. 

Kowalski, T. Les tures et la langue turque de la Bulgarie du nord-est. 
1933. (Prace Komisji orjentalistyeznej Polskiej akademji umiejet- 
nosci, nr. 16. Mémoires de la Commission orientaliste, no. 16) 

Kramer, S. N. The Sumerian prefix forms be- and bi- in the time of the 
earlier princes of LagaS. [1936] (Oriental institute of the University 
of Chicago. Assyriological studies, no. 8) 

Kroeber, A. L. Archaeological explorations in Peru. Pt. III-IV. 1937. 
2v. (Field museum of natural history, Chicago. Anthropology, Me- 
moirs. v. II, no. 3-4) 

Kurz, R. F. Journal of Rudolph Friedrich Kurz, tr. by M. Jarrell, ed. by 
J. N. B. Hewitt. 1937. (Smithsonian institution. Bureau of Ameri- 
can ethnology. Bulletin 115) 

Kyoto university economic review. v. 12, no. 1. 1937. 
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Latron, A. La vie rurale en Syrie at au Liban. 1936. (Mémoires de Ip. 
stitut francais de Damas) 

Law, B. C. The Buddhist conception of spirits. 1936. (Law’s research 
series, Publ. no. 3) 

Lee, Shao-chang. China: ancient and modern. 1937. (Univ. of Hawaij 
occasional papers, no. 33. Univ. of Hawaii bulletin, v. 16, no. 7, 1937) 

Lentz, W. Ein Lateinalphabet fiir das Paschto. 1937. 

Liao-tze. Rasskazy o liudiakh neobychainykh. 1937. 

Liu Shao. The study of human abilities; the Jen wu chih of Liu Shao, 
with an introductory study by J. K. Shryock. 1937. (American 
oriental series, v. 11) 

Lyon, D. W. The past decade in Chinese literature. [19347] 

Mahabharata. The Viraitaparvan being the fourth book of the Mahabhi- 
rata. 1936. 

Majumdar, R. C. Ancient Indian colonies in the Far East. v. II, 
Suvarnadvipa. Pt. 1. Political history. 1937. 

Makrizi. Chronicle of Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Makrizi. Ed. by M. Mustafa 
Ziada. v.1, pt. 1. 1934. 

Marakuev, A. V. Piatnistyi olen’ v kitaiskoi farmakopee. 1935. 

Marcus, J. R. An index to Jewish Festschriften, by J. R. Marcus and 
Rabbi A. Bilgray. 1937. 

Michelson, T. Fox miscellany. 1937. (Smithsonian institution. Bureau 
of American ethnology. Bulletin 114) 

Modi, J. J. The Naojote ceremony of the Parsees. [1936] 

Monumenta sinica. Ed. by Chu UHsi-Tsu [et al.] v. 1. 1935. 

Nankai social & economic quarterly. v. 9, no. 1-2. 1936. 

Narayana Ayyar, C. V. Origin and early history of Saivism in South 
India. 1936. (Madras university historical series, no. 6) 

Nelson, H. H. Work in western Thebes, 1931-33, by H. H. Nelson and U. 
Hélscher, with a chapter by S. Schott. [1934] (University of Chicago, 
Oriental institute communications, no. 18) 

Obermann, J. Political theology in early Islam. 1935. (Publ. of the 
American oriental society. Offprint series, no. 6) 

Orton, E. F. Links with past ages. [1935] 

Potseluevskii, A. P. Dialekty turkmenskogo iazyka. 1936. 

Fonetika turkmenskogo iazyka. 1936. 

Ramon y Cajal, S. Recollections of my life. Tr. by E. Horne Craigie, 
with the assistance of Juan Cano. 1937. 2v. (American philosophi- 
cal society. Memoirs. v. 8, pt. 1-2) 

Reich, S. Etudes sur les villages araméens de I’Anti-Liban. [19371] 
(Documents d’études orientales de l'Institut francais de Damas t. 
VII) 

Rettig, D. Memar Marga. 1934. (Bonner orientalistische Studien, 
Hft. 8) 

Review of religion. v. 1, no. 1, 3, 4; v. 2, no. 1-2. 1936-38. 

Romanoff, P. Onomasticon of Palestine, with a preface by Professor C. C. 
Torrey. 1937. 
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Ross, Sir E. D. Dialogues in the eastern Turki dialect on subjects of 
interest to travellers. Collected and ed. by Sir E. D. Ross and R. O. 
Wingate. 1934. (James G. Forlong fund. [Publ] v. XI) 

Royal Asiatic society of Great Britain and Ireland. Malayan branch, 
Singapore. Journal. 1923-26. 4v. 

Ruben, W. Studien zur Textgeschichte des Rimidyana. 1936. (Bonner 
orientaliistische Studien, Hft. 19) 

Saklatwalla, J. E. The voice of Omar Khayyam. 1936. 

Sarachek, J. Faith and reason. 1935. (Oriental series) 

Sastri, H. The Asokan rock at Girnar. 1936. (Gaekwad’s archaeological 
series, no. 2) 

—— Indian pictorial art as developed in book-illustrations, with an intro- 
duction by Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari. 1936. (Gaekwad’s archaeo- 
logical series, no. 1) 

Semenov, A. F. A travers les ruines de la Transcaspie. 1928. 

South Manchuria railway company. Japanese spirit in full bloom. 1937. 

—_— — . Dairen library. Classified catalogue of books in 
European languages. 1937. 

Speck, F. G. Oklahoma Delaware ceremonies, feasts and dances. 1937. 
(American philosophical society, Memoirs. v. 7) 

Spiegel, J. Die Erzahlung vom Streite des Horus und Seth in Pap. Beatty 
I als Literaturwerk. [1937] (Leipziger figyptologische Studien, 
Hft. 9) 

Srinivasa Diksita. Svarasiddhantacandrika. Ed. by K. A. Sivaramakrishna 
Sastri. With a foreword by S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal. 1936. (Anna- 
malai university Sanskrit series, no. 4) 

Streeter, B. H. The Buddha and the Christ. 1933. (The Bampton lec- 
tures for 1932) 

Sturtevant, E. H. A Hittite text on the duties of priests and temple ser- 
vants. 1934. (Publ. of the American oriental society. Offprint series, 
no. 4) 

al-Suhrawardi, Yahya ibn Habash. Mu’nis al-Ushshaiq. Ed. by Otto Spies. 
1934. (Bonner orientalistische Studien, Hft. 7) 

Syed, M. A. The origin of the Khojahs and their religious life today. 
1936. (Untersuchungen zur allgemeinen Religionsgeschichte, Hft. 8) 

Tallqvist, K. L. Die assyrische Beschwérungsserie Maqli. [1895] 2v. 
in 1. (Acta Societatis scientiarum fennicae, t. XX, no. 6) 

Torrey, C. C. Aramaic graffiti on coins of Demanhur. 1937. (Numis- 
matic notes and monographs, no. 77) 

Trewartha, G. T. A reconnaissance geography of Japan. 1934. (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin studies in the social sciences and history, no. 22) 

Tripathi, R. S. History of Kanauj to the Moslem conquest. 1937. 

Turkmenskii gosudarstvennyi nauchno-issledovatel’skii institut, Askhabad. 
Izvestiia. 1935. 

Umesha Mishra. Conception of matter according to Nyiya-Vaicesika, 
with a foreword by MM. Dr. Ganganatha Jha, and introduction by 
MM. Pandita Gopinath Kaviraj. 1936. 
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Upanishads. The ten principal Upanishads; put into English by Shre 
Purohit, swimi, and W. B. Yeats. 1937. 

Viisinen, A. O. ed. Wogulische und ostjakische Melodien. Phono. 
graphisch aufgenommen von A. Kannisto und K. F. Karjalainen. 1937. 
(Suomalais-ugrilainen seura, Helsingfors. Toimituksia, LX XIII) 

Vijayanagara sexcentenary commemoration volume. Pub. under the 
auspices of the Vijayanagara empire sexcenteary association and 
Karnatak historical research society, Dharwar. 1936. 

Waseda university, Tokoyo. Institute of oriental thought. The Toyo. 
Shisé6 Kenkyf. Annual report of the Institute of oriental thought. 
no. l. 1937. 

Welter, G. Stand der Ausgrabungen in Sichem. [1932] 

Wintemberg, W. J. Roebuck prehistoric village site, Grenville county, 
Ontario. 1936. (Canada. Dept. of mines and resources. Bulletin no, 
83. Anthropol. series, no. 19) 

Yano, J. A history of the post-bellum diplomacy of China after the Sino- 
Japanese war. 1937. (Memoir of Téhé-bunka-gakuin Kyéto kenkyi- 
sho, v. 9) 

Young men’s Christian association, Harbin, Manchuria. Club of natural 
science and geography. The annual, v. 1. 1934. 

Zajaczkowski, A. Etudes sur la langue vieille-osmanlie. 1934. (Prace 
Komisji orjentalistycznej Polskiej akademji umiejetnoéci, nr. 17. 
Mémoires de la Commission orientaliste, no. 17) 

{Zhi-chin] Miscellany of personal views of an ignorant fool. Gukwanshi, 
chapter 2-6. Appendix: Shigyokushi, Gwammon. Tr. by J. Rahder. 
[1937 2] 

ANDREW KEOGH. 
It was voted that the report be received. 
It was voted that the Society take this occasion to express to 

Prof. Keogh its appreciation of the important services which he 


has rendered to the Society as its Librarian since 1925. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 


Prof. M. Burrows presented the following as the report of the 
Auditors : 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and that we believe them to be correct and in accord with the 


report submitted. 
M. Burrows, 
F. J. STEPHENS. 


It was voted to receive the report. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer submitted the following report upon the Society’s 
fnances for the fiscal and calendar year 1937: 


l. CERTIFICATE OF HOLDINGS 


This is to certify that as of December 31, 1937, Yale University is hold- 
ing for account of the American Oriental Society the following securities: 


$6,000 mortgage on 688-90 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
2,000 Morris & Essex 3%s of 2000 
2,000 Pacific Gas & Electric 4s of 1964 
2,000 Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 4s of 1953 
2,000 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 4s of 1956 
1,000 Niagara Falls Power 3%s of 1966 
1,000 American Telephone & Telegraph 34s of 1961 
20 shs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific preferred 
10 “ Bankers Trust Company 
10 First National Bank of Boston 
15 American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
10 Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
5 Union Pacific Railroad 


The cash balance as of December 31, 1937, is $2,327.50. 
Yale University. 


By H. J. OSTRANDER, Cashier. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Book Value Book Value Market Value 
Dec. 31,1936 Dec. 31,1937 Dec. 31, 1937 


$20,435.08 $21,957.39 $19,067.50* 
2,998.72 ° 2,327.50 2,327.50 





$23,433.80 $24,284.89 $21,395.00 
* (Market Value of Investments, Dec. 31, 1937) 


Liabilities Dec. 31,1936 Dec. 31, 1937 


Trust Funds $12,772.12 $13,294.73 
Life Membership Fund 4,200.00 4,330.00 
Reserve Fund 2,000.00 2,000.00 
JOURNAL Balance 43.01 360.91 
Monograph Balance 2,976.97 3,135.21 
Held for Publ. AOS X 110.00 

Com. on Research Balance... . 41.00 26.00 
Credit Monog. Purchase 95 
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Credit JourNAL Purchase 1.50 
Credit JouRNAL Author 

Due Offprint Author d 50 
Due Yale Press (Barton) 3.00 
Due Waverly Press (Emeneau) 28.11 





—_—_—_... 


$22,145.10 $23,180.91 $23,180.91 


1,288.70 1,103.98 
1,785.91 








$23,433.80 $24,284.89 $21,395.00 


INVESTMENTS 


Date of 
Purchase Book Value Market Value Yield 


Mortgage $6,000.00 $6,000.00 6% 


Bonds 


1 Amer. Tel. & Tel. Oct. 16, 36 1,011.90 1,012.50 33% 
2 East. Gas & Fuel Mar. 31, ’36 1,936.67 1,330.00 4% 
2 Morris & Essex July 9,735 1,900.68 1,420.00 34% 
1 Niag. Falls Power June 25,’36 1,651.47 1,060.00 32% 
2 Pac. Gas & Elec. July 9,35 2,096.39 2,190.00 4% 
2 Term. R.R.St. Louis July 9, 35 2,120.12 2,175.00 4% 


Stocks 


10 Amer. Tel. & Tel. June 3, ’36 1,660.35 1,445.00 $9.00 
5 Amer. Tel. & Tel. Mch. 29, ’37 855.53 722.50 9.00 
20 Chic., R. I. & Pac. Dec. 16,712 920.00 40.00 default 
5 Union Pac. R. R. Feb. 26, 37 666.78 407.50 $6.00 
10 Chem. Bk. & Trust Oct. 16, ’36 667.50 435.00 1.80 
10 Bankers Trust June 11, ’36 605.00 490.00 2.00 
10 First Nat. Bk. 
Boston 465.00 340.00 2.00 


bo rob &' mm & oO b&b 





$21,957.39 $19,067.50 
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4, CAPITALIZED FUNDS 


General 
Charles W. Bradley $ 3,000.00 
Alex F. Cotheal 1,500.00 
William D. Whitney 1,000.00 
I. M. Casanowicz 
Justin E. Abbott to Dec. 31, ’36 


Completed May 3, ’37 
7,644.73 


$13,294.73 


Life Membership Fund 
Total to Dee. 31, 1936 $4,200.00 
Added to Dec. 31, 1937 
4,330.00 


Reserve Fund 2,000.00 


(James B. Nies Fund, $10,000.00, held in trust, unproductive ) 


5. Gross INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
Cash Balance, Dec. 31, 1936 $2,998.72 


Income 


JOURNAL Sales 

Author Charge Collect 

Offprint Sales 

Monograph Sales and Payments 
Subvention (AOS XI) 

Interest 

Abbott Bequest 

Life Memberships 

Library Catalogue Sales 
Discount on Bill 


6,640.68 


$9,639.40 


Expenditures 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Expenses $ 798.53 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Honorarium 200.00 
JOURNAL Publication 2,573.44 
Editors’ Expenses 
Editors’ Honoraria 
Expended for JouRNAL Authors 


8 
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Monograph Costs 1,241.63 
Purchase Securities 1,522.31 


Committee on Membership 
Middle West Branch 


7,311.90 
$2,327.50 


6. 

Income 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1936 
Per Budget (Printing) 2,165.17 
Per Budget (Mailing) 150.00 
Per Budget (Honoraria) 400.00 
Sales (Yale Press) 421.57 
Sales (Office) 230.87 


$3,410.62 
Transferred from Offprint Account 
Held, Advance Payment of Journat Authors 
Refunds, Journal Authors 


$3,534.74 


Expenditures 
Vol. 56,4 Printing, Mailing $655.35 
Review copies 4.90 


——_ $ 715.66 
Vol. 57, 1 $635.24 


Vol. 57,2 Printing, Mailing $586.87 
Review Copies 


Vol. 57,3 Printing, Mailing $528.95 
Review Copies 
537.27 
Vol. 57,4 Cuts 15.62 


Total Publication and Mailing Cost. . $2,573.44 
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Editors’ Expenses 
Office Postage 
Purchase JAOS, Vol. VI 


Addressograph 


Editors’ Honoraria 
Expended for JouRNAL Authors 


Total Expenditures $3,172.33 


362.41 


Remainder 
1.50 


Credit to JouRNAL Purchase 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1937 $ 360.91 


7. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 


Income 


Balance Dec. 31, 1936 

Held for Publ. AOS X 

Subvention AOS XI 

Payment on AOS IX 

Net Sales, Barton 

Gross Sales AOS I-XI 

Advance Payment on Sale 

$4,408.90 

Expenditures 


Costs AOS X 


1,090.92 


Reader’s Fee (AOS XI) 

Storage (AOS IV, VII, VIII) 
Transfer to Yale Press (Barton) 
Advertising 

Postage and Express 


Supplies 
1,241.63 


Remainder $3,167.27 
Less Credit on Advance Payment 
Due Yale Press (Barton transfer) 
Due Waverly Press (Emeneau) 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1937 $3,135.21 
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SALES, AMERICAN ORIENTAL SERIES 


J 
Volume Author Copies Sold GrossIncome Add. Income ‘ 
I $36.78 
II-III Edgerton 13.09 
IV Emeneau 19.76 
Vv sCA‘lbright 22.10 
VI Pfeiffer 32.06 Re 
Vil Emeneau 33.75 
VIII Harris 260.46 6 
IX Barret 44.82 Inc 
x 34.69 $ 5.70 ] 
XI 29.94 g 
527.45 
$ 533.15 Ee 
I 
I 
Re 
Tra 
Hel 
10. 
Inc 
8. I 
Income ( 
Per Budget 
Addressograph Service Charges 
Discount on Bill . Er 
I 
I 
Expenditures ‘ 
Clerical Assistance $418.00 
Travel 82.45 
Postage, Telegrams, Express 76.92 Ret 
Supplies 17.69 
Cost of Cleveland Meeting 132.60 iL. 
Upkeep Addressograph List In 
Program Com. (Cleveland Meeting) : 
Program Com. (Philadelphia Meeting) : 


Honorary Member Committee 
Membership Committee (1936-37) 
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Auditors’ Expenses 
Accountant Services (1936) 
Accountant Services (1937) 
Honorarium 


Remainder (returned to General Account) 


9. OFFPRINT SERIES ACCOUNT 


Income 
Held for Refund to Author, Dec. 31, 1936 


Expenditures 
Postage 
Refunds to Authors 


Remainder 
Transferred to JOURNAL Account 


Held for Refund to Authors (Dec. 31, 1937) 


10. LIBRARIAN’S ACCOUNT 


Income 
Per Budget $200.00 
Catalogue Sales 6.66 


$206.66 


Expenditures 


Supplies 


ll. COMMITTEE ON PROMOTION OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Income 

Balance, Dec. 31, 1936 

Per Budget 
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Expenditures 
Postage and Expenses 


12. 


Income 
Per Budget $150.00 


Expenditures 
Postage, Stationery, Supplies 31.64 


TT 


Remainder (returned to General Account) $118.36 


13. BUDGETARY ASSIGNMENTS AND EXPENDITURES 
Income Estimated Actual 
$2,950.00 $2,856.46 
100.00 88.75 
904.25 930.50 





$3,954.25 $3,875.71 
1,288.70 1,288.70 





Total Available for Assignment $5,242.95 $5,164.41 


Expenditures Authorized Actual* 
JOURNAL Printing $2,165.17 $2,165.17 
JOURNAL Mailing 150.00 150.00 
Editors’ Honoraria 400.00 400.00 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Account 1,000.00 994.39 
Committee on Research 50.00 
Committee on Resources 200.00 
Committee on Membership 150.00 31.64 
Librarian’s Account 200.00 194.23 


Middle West Branch 100.00 100.00 
25.00 





$4,440.17 $4,060.43 
oe 802.78 1,103.98 


—_——_——_ 


$5,242.95 $5,164.41 


* Additional expenditures were met by extra-budgetary income. See 


separate accounts above. 
CarL H, KRAELING, 
Treasurer. 





5150.00 


31.64 


——___ 


118.36 


.ctual 
856.46 
88.75 
930.50 
875.71 
288.70 


164.41 


tual* 
165.17 
150.00 
400.00 
994.39 
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The Treasurer submitted the following as the report upon the 


finances of the Middle West Branch: 


Jan. 1 Balance on hand: Income Expenditure 


Credit 


Remittance from Treasurer, American 

Oriental Society 
Stationery $ 11.65 
Petty cash (stamps—phone) 2.00 


$ 13.65 
Cash balance on hand 185.53 





$199.18 $199.18 


ALLEN D. ALBERT, Jr., 
Treasurer. 


This is to certify that the above has been audited and found correct. 


F. W. GEERs, 
GrorGE R. HUGHES, 
Grorce G. CAMERON, 


It was voted to receive the reports. Auditors. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary reported upon the actions of the Executive Com- 
mittee as follows: 


The Executive Committee, which has taken action repeatedly during the 
past year by means of Mail Votes, met last evening at the Penn Athletic 
Club to consider the reports of officers and committees responsible to it, to 
transact the business entrusted to it by the constitution, and to make cer- 
tain recommendations to the Society. 

It was voted to elect to corporate membership in the Society at this 
time the following persons: 


Mrs. Rose Andrews Miss Vivian R. Jacobs 
R. P. Beaver M. F. Kanga 

E. I. Burdock G. W. Miller, Jr. 

Miss Lillian C. Canfield J.G. Reid 

J. M. Conant C. B. Sargent 

D. Daghlian C. F. Sheriff 

J. O. Ferrell C. C. Stelle 

Miss Grace Fox J. V. Walsh 

E. E. Grice Mrs. Edith M. Young 


Mrs. John Hayward 
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It was voted to recommend to the Society for election to Honorary Mem. 
bership the following: 


R. P. Louris Huevues VINcENT, D.D., member of the Dominican Order, 
professor in the Ecole biblique et archéologique francaise of Jerusalem, 
editor of the Revue Biblique. Born August 31, 1872. Author of many 
works dealing with the archaeology and history of Palestine. Address: 
P. O. Box 7, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


ALAN HENDERSON GARDINER, M.A., D. Litt., sometime Research Pro. 
fessor in the University of Chicago (1924-34), Honorary Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Born March 29, 1879. Author of numerous publications 
dealing with Egyptology in many aspects—archaeology, history, language, 
literature, religion—and with the general science of linguistics. Address; 
9 Lansdowne Road, Holland Park, London, W. 11, England. 

ARTHUR BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L., D. Litt., Hon. LL. D., Barrister-at- 
law and Advocate; Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in the University of Edinburgh. Born April 5, 1879. Author of numerous 
publications dealing with Indic literature, languages, religion, philosophy, 
and history, and with British law. Address: 4 Crawford Road, Craig- 
millar Park, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

VIsHNU SITARAM SUKTHANKAR, M.A., Ph.D., editor-in-chief of the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, and Honorary Secretary of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Born May 4, 1887. Author of 
many works on Indic archaeology, history, and literature, and especially 
editor of the definitive edition of the Mahabharata. Address: Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona 4, India. 


It voted to write off from the list of the Society’s financial assets the 
stock of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R. R., purchased in 1912. 

It considered the matter of the celebration of the Society’s one hundredth 
anniversary in 1942 and authorized the incoming President to appoint a 
committee of not less than seven to make plans for the celebration of this 
anniversary. 

It considered the matter of the formation of a Pacific Coast Branch, 
the data collected by the Secretary from members of the Society resident 
on or near the Pacific Coast, and the report of a special committee of 
Pacific Coast members appointed to give its judgment in the matter. In 
accordance with the uncertainty of the Pacific Coast members and the 
judgment of the special committee it voted to table the matter of the 
formation of the Branch. 

It voted to adopt the following budget for the fiscal and calendar year 
1938: 


Estimated Income: 
$3,000.00 
Interest 1,000.00 
$4,000.00 
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Budgetary Expenditure: 
JouRNAL Publication $2,023.62 
JourNAL Mailing 100.00 
Editors’ Honoraria 400.00 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Account 1,000.00 
Middle West Branch 
Membership Committee 100.00 
Committee on Research 50.00 


3,698.62 


[stimated Surplus of Income over Expenditure $ 301.38 


Cart H. KRAELING, 
Secretary. 


It was voted to receive the report. 

It was unanimously voted to elect to Honorary Membership in 
the Society Pére L. H. Vincent, Prof. A. H. Gardiner, Prof. A. B. 
Keith, and Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Prof. F. Edgerton presented the following as the report of the 
Society’s delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: 


The twentieth meeting of the Council was held in New York City, on 
January 28 and 29, 1938. The sessions were held at the Harvard Club. 
In addition to the delegates, the Oriental Society was unofficially repre- 
sented by a number of its members who were present in other capacities. 

Minutes were read in memory of Charles Homer Haskins, A. V. Williams 
Jackson, John Franklin Jameson, George M. Whicher, and Robert K. 
Reischauer. The treasurer’s report showed that receipts from all sources 
during 1937 had amounted to $124,641.68, that there was a balance on hand 
of $84,637.17, and that during 1938 funds anticipated and receivable would 
amount to nearly $190,000.00. It was announced that the Permanent 
Secretary, Mr. Leland, had been elected president of the U. A. I. New 
officers were elected, the most noticeable change being the retirement of 
Mr. Blake as Chairman of the Council. He was succeeded by Mr. Lingel- 
bach, Professor of History at the University of Pennsylvania. There were 
a number of interesting reports of committees, which were printed as 
annexes to the proceedings. The Committee on Chinese Studies reported 
the approaching publication of Dr. H. G. Creel’s Studies in Early Chinese 
Culture, and of the first volume of Dr. H. H. Dubs’ translation of the 
Ch’ien Han shu. Mr. Langdon Warner is acting as temporary chairman 
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of the Committee on Japanese Studies, succeeding Mr. Reischauer, whose 
two volume work, Early Japanese History, appeared shortly before his 
death. The Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies reported on the work 
of Dr. Emeneau and Dr. Mandelbaum in India. Unfortunately the site at 
Chanhu-daro has been lying unworked this year because of the lack of 
funds. The Committee on Mediterranean and Near Eastern Studies 
recommended the formation of a new committee on Islamic culture. It 
also recommended the improvement of scholarship in three fields: late 
ancient and medieval Jewish sources, Armenian historical sources, and 
Central Asian sources. It reported that the subvention for grants in aid 
of research had been discontinued, but that subventions for aid to publica- 
tion in the humanities, and for study-aids, would still be available. A 
committee of which Mr. Edgerton is chairman has been set up to adminis. 
ter the study-aids, which will be granted chiefly for the purpose of 
developing personnel in the under-developed fields of the humanities, 
These include most of the fields in which our Society is interested. 

Mr. Hummel, the retiring chairman of the Committee on Chinese Studies, 
was given a vote of thanks for his work. He will remain a member of the 
Committee, but will be succeeded as chairman by Professor Goodrich of 
Columbia University. Mr. Lessing of the University of California has 
been made 2 member of the Committee, succeeding Mr. Latourette of Yale. 

It was announced by the Committee on the History of Religion that a 
series of lectures by Professor Martin Nilsson would be given during the 


academic year of 1939-40. 
JOHN K. SHRYOCK, 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE CORPORATION OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Prof. N. Schmidt presented the following as the report of the 
Society’s representative on the corporation of the American Schools 


of Oriental Research: 


As the representative of this Sociey on the Corporation of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research and its Board of Trustees I have the honor 
to present the following report. The annual meeting of the Corporation was 
held in Union Theological Seminary, New York City, December 28, 1937. 
The Trustees met in the same place, December 27 and 28, 1937, and also 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, April 18, 1938. These 
meetings I attended. Professor Nelson Glueck of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege continues to be Director of the School at Jerusalem. During the last 
year he has managed its affairs skillfully and with marked success. Es 
pecially noteworthy is his conduct of the excavations at Khirbet et-Tannur, 
carried on jointly by the School and the Transjordan Department of 
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Antiquities, in March and April, 1937, and concluded in December, 1937. 
In the Bulletin (Feb. 1938) he has given an extensive account of the ruins 
of a Nabataean temple discovered in this locality, apparently on the 
border line between ancient Moab and Edom. Im the trying circumstances 
of Palestinian life at the present time Dr. Glueck has maintained cordial 
relations with the authorities, the learned institutions, and the various 
elements of the population. Professor S. Vernon McCasland of Goucher 
College is the Annual Professor for 1937-38. He has delivered public 
lectures and conducted private seminars. Together with the Two Brothers 
Fellow, Mr. William L. Reed, and Mr. C. S. Steinbeck, another student, he 
also assisted the Director during most of the supplementary campaign in 
December at Khirbet et-Tannur. Professor Clarence S. Fisher as Profes- 
sor of Archaeology continues the preparation of his great Corpus of Pales- 
tinian Pottery. A number of scholars have been in residence at or have 
visited the School. The Hostel is well filled. The Library has been in- 
creased by new accessions. Professor Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been appointed Annual Professor for 1938-39. 

Professor E. A. Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania is Director of 
the School at Baghdad. He is in charge of the excavations at Tepe Gawra, 
a joint enterprise of the School and the University of Pennsylvania. His 
published accounts indicate the extraordinary importance of this site. 
Professor A. T. Olmstead of the University of Chicago was the Annual 
Professor for 1936-37. It was understood that he was to devote the year 
to extensive travels in the Near East for the purpose of enriching a forth- 
coming historical work with the results of fresh observation of this region. 
He has published in the Bulletin (Feb. 1938) an itinerary including ap- 
proximately one hundred places in Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, and Iran. The Annual Professor of 1937-38 is Pro- 
fessor Elihu Grant of Haverford College, who has carried on research, 
lectured in Baghdad, and traveled in Iraq. The School greatly needs a 
house of its own in Baghdad. Such an educational centre is warranted by 
the extent and importance of American scientific interests and achievements 
in the land of the two rivers. 

N. ScuMipr. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


Prof. J. A. Montgomery spoke of the work of the Society’s Com- 
mittee for the Promotion of Oriental Research. 

Upon the motion of Prof. W. F. Albright it was voted that we 
send to the American Philosophical Society, the oldest and most 
catholic of America’s learned societies, our sincere greetings at the 
occasion of our simultaneous meetings at Philadelphia. 
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Upon motion of Prof. F. Edgerton it was voted that the Secre. 
tary telegraph the Society’s greetings to our oldest member, Prof. 
C. R. Lanman. 

The President announced the appointment of the following com. 


mittees : 
Committee on Resolutions: Dr. C. J. Ogden, Prof. A. H. Lybyer, 
Committee of Auditors for 1938: Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, Prof, 


F. Edgerton. 


B. PRESENTATION OF COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were presented : 


Prof. J. A. MontaoMErY (University of Pennsylvania): The Contribuv- 
tion of the Orient to the Concept of Universal History. 


(1) The central position of the Near Orient, between the Euphrates and 
Nile valleys, the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, with complication 
of races and commerce; (2) the Empires and their ecumenical scope; (3) 
Hebrew and later Arabian monism; (4) the appeal of Oriental religions 
and cults, ignoring racial and political bounds; their cosmic problems of 
good and evil; eschatology; (5) Oriental science; (6) the historical 
philosophy of Ibn Khaldun. 


Prof. L. C. GoopricH (Columbia University): Early Prohibitions of 
Tobacco in China and Manchuria. 

Tobacco appears in Southeastern China about 1620, and about the same 
time in Manchuria. Shen Han-kuang (1619-77) writes of having seen an 
edict forbidding the use of tobacco while at Peking in 1637. Other prohi- 
bitions are for the years 1638, 1641, and 1643. The first edict by the 
Manchus in Mukden, still extant, was issued on July 26, 1639. It includes 
the phrase: “The board has prohibited (tobacco) several times already.” 
The Manchu emperor of the K‘ang-hsi period (1662-1722) tells his sons of 
not smoking himself because of the current ban. In the 1676 code there 
appears an order against smoking in the forbidden city (Peking), public 
granaries, altars, temples, and like places. The first regulation against 
smoking in a library is mentioned in the writings of Wu I-feng (1742 
1819) in his description of the famous Tien I Ko of Ningpo. 


Dr. H. I. Poteman (Yale University): Aspects of Caesarian Section in 
India. 

The earliest description of Caesarian section in medical texts. Icono- 
graphic and mythological suggestions. The use and survival of the practice 
in Hindu ritual. 
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Prof. G. VERNADSKY (Yale University): On the Origins of the Antae. 

The Antae are generally considered the ancestors of the Eastern Slavs. 
The name itself is apparently not Slavic. There seems to be sufficient evi- 
dence for looking for its origins to the Sarmatian tribes, in particular to 
the Alani. According to Chinese sources the Alani were known originally 
gs An-ts‘ai. In the Middle Ages the Alani were referred to as As (lasy 
in Russian chronicles). The branch of the Slavs known as Antae might 
have received its name from a Sarmatian ruling clan. The identification 
of Antae as Jasy of the Russian chronicles, if recognized as valid, will 
throw considerable new light on the early background of Russian history. 


The session was concluded at 1 p. m., when those present ad- 
journed to the Hotel Normandie where they were entertained at 
luncheon by the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The Second Session of the Society was called to order at 2.30 
p, M. of the same day by Prof. W. C. Graham, President of the 


Middle West Branch, who presided. 
The following communications were presented : 


Prof. A. H. LyByEr (University of Illinois): The Foundations of Mo- 
hammed the Conqueror. 

Three documents are known, two Arabic and one Turkish. The longer 
Arabic Wagfiyyeh describes the dozen institutions founded; lists the towns, 
villages, farms, khans, bazaars, baths, mills and houses assigned for revenue 
(about 850 items) ; and specifies officers and rules of administration. Pro- 
visions for Fatih’s own mosque with its eight colleges, eight schools, hos- 
pital, and guest-house include 100 servitors of the mosque, with daily pay 
from 30 agcheh for the preacher to two for a Koran reciter. Each college 
had a professor at 50 agcheh; a tutor at 5; and 15 students, a porter, and 
two attendants at two each. 


Prof. R. G. Kent (University of Pennsylvania): Old Persian Jottings. 
Published JourNnaAL 58, 324. 


Pres. J. MORGENSTERN (Hebrew Union College): The Date, Historical 
Background and Cultural Implications of Psalm 48. 

Psalm 48 has generally been interpreted as referring to the traditional 
destruction of Sennacherib after the siege of Jerusalem in 701 B.C. or else 
as a processional psalm recited by pilgrims coming to Jerusalem from the 
far south (perhaps even from Upper Egypt). This paper will endeavor to 
show that the psalm is composite, that vv. 2-4, 9-15 are the utterance of a 
body of pilgrims to Jerusalem coming from Galilee, or even from Phoenicia, 
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during the period 516-500 B.C., while vv. 5-8 are an interpolation referring 
to a historic event of 480 B.C. of great significance to the Jews of 
Jerusalem. 


Prof. C. H. Gorpon (Johns Hopkins University) : Seals of Western Asia 
in Walters Art Gallery (Illustrated). 


There are about sixty seals and seventy seal impressions in the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. Of these only the famous Tarkondemos seal has 
been published. Many periods are represented, ranging from the Jemdet 
Nasr Period at the close of the fourth millennium B.C. to the Sassaniap 
Period terminated by the Islamic Conquest in the seventh century A.D, 
The seals come mainly from Mesopotamia, Syria and Asia Minor. The 
inscriptions on the seals are written in Sumerian and Accadian cuneiform, 
Hittite and Egyptian Hieroglyphs and Aramic and South Arabic alpha- 
betic characters. The script and language of one inscription are not yet 
identified with certainty. The collection is rich in North Syrian seals of 
the second half of the second millennium B. C. 


Dr. G. E. Wrieutr (American Schools of Oriental Research): Some 
Phoenician Art of the Persian Period and the Origin of the ‘ Megarian’ 
Bowl (Illustrated). 

Certain objects of art, especially bowls, ladles, and jewelry, the signif- 
cance of which has not been grasped, have been turning up in Palestine and 
Syria in deposits dating from the Persian period. Comparative study of 
material from Persia, Egypt, Greece, and Italy indicates that they are 
Phoenician art. It is from this art that the ‘Megarian’ bowl of the 
Hellenistic period, hitherto commonly considered of Egyptian origin, re- 
ceived its immediate inspiration. 


Miss A. R. Hatt (Boston Museum of Fine Arts): Miniature Copper 
Objects of the 3rd Millennium B.C. from Chanhu-daro, India (Illustrated). 

Two copper carts and a miniature figure found at Chanhu-daro, Sind, 
India, by the Joint Expedition of the American School of Indic and 
Iranian Studies and the Museum of Fine Arts, 1935-36. 


Prof. C. C. Torrey (Yale University): South-Arabian Antiquities at 
Yale University (Illustrated). 

Yale University possesses a collection (20 pieces) of small alabaster 
fragments from Southern Arabia. These include sculpture in the round 
as well as inscriptions. 


Prof. J. J. OBERMANN (Yale University) : The Archaic Inscriptions from 
Lachish (Illustrated). 

A re-examination of the reading of the individual symbols, together 
with an attempt to interpret the legends of (a) the ewer, (b) the bowl, 
(c) the dagger found at Tell ed-Duweir. Critique of the assumption of 
proto-Sinaitic influence. Consideration of the general alphabetologic sig: 
nificance of these inscriptions. 
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The Session was concluded at 5.30 Pp. mM. and the members 
present were transported in busses to the campus of Haverford 
College. Here they examined the collections of Palestinian Pot- 
tery and Artifacts in the Haverford Archaeological Museum, 
Sharpless Hall. Supper was served by the courtesy of the College 
in Founders Hall. After supper those present adjourned to the 
Union where they were welcomed by President W. W. Comfort of 
Haverford. President Waterman expressed the gratitude of the 
Society for the hospitality extended to it by the College. 

Upon the motion of Prof. J. A. Montgomery, who commented 
appropriately upon the long-established relation between Haver- 
ford College, the Oriental Society, and the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia and upon the significance of Prof. J. Rendel Harris in this 
connection, it was voted that the Society send it cordial greetings 
to Prof. Harris at the occasion of its meeting at Haverford. 

Vice-President L. Barret presided while Prof. L. Waterman de- 
livered the Presidential Address upon the subject, “ Oriental 
Studies in the Present World Picture” (see this issue of the 
JOURNAL, p. 402). 

The meeting adjourned at 9.15 Pp. M., the members of the Society 
returning to Philadelphia by bus. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was held at Dropsie College, beginning at 10.00 
4. M. on Wednesday, April 20. It consisted of two simultaneous 
Group Meetings in the Near Eastern and Far Eastern fields re- 
spectively in which communications on stated topics were presented 
by special invitation. The Near East Group Meeting had as its 
theme: Linguistic Contacts in the Near East in the Period of the 
Great Migrations. The Far East Group Meeting had as its theme: 
Problems in Far Eastern Linguistics and Philology. 

In the Near East Group Meeting, over which President L. 
Waterman presided, the following communications were presented : 


Prof. Z. S. Harris (University of Pennsylvania): Development and 
Differentiation of the Canaanite Dialects. 

The Syrian-Palestian area was settled at an early date by people who 
spoke Northwest Semitic (specifically Canaanite). In the course of cen- 
turies linguistic forms spread over various parts of the area, gradually 
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building linguistic boundaries across it, and eventually dialects. This 
investigation seeks to determine the date and geographic diffusion of the 
more important linguistic developments in that general area, and so to 
reveal the formation of the historical Canaanite dialects. 


Prof. A. Gorrze (Yale University): Indo-European Elements in the 
Ancient Near East. 


The paper contained a critical report on recent research concerning the 
role played by the Indo-Europeans in Ancient Near Eastern cultures. It 
dealt successively with the Indo-Europeans in Asia Minor (Luwians, Hit- 
ittes) and those among the Churrians. The problem whether Indo- 
European influence is recognizable among the Kassites and among the 
Urarteans was discussed. 


Prof. W. F. ALBRicHT (Johns Hopkins University): Northwest Semitic 
in the Light of Accadian and Egyptian Evidence. 


The material comes mainly from the Aechtungstexte (2000 B.C.) and 
from the names and words of Canaanite origin in New-Egyptian documents 
(1500-1200 B.C.) as well as in Accadian tablets from Babylonia and 
Mari (c. 2000-1600 B.C.) and from Egypt and Palestine (1500-1300 B.C.). 
The results of my analysis are important particularly for South-Canaan- 
ite and East-Canaanite phonology, for the verb (imperfect and future 
tenses in indicative, subjunctive, and jussive moods, perfect and stative), 
and for the noun (declension of masculine plural and dual; formation of 
masculine participles as nouns of occupation and feminine participles as 
kennings of objects). 


Prof. E. H. Sturtevant (Yale University): The Evidence of Anatolian 
Languages for Indo-European Laryngeal Consonants. 


The theory that the Indo-European languages have lost certain conso- 
nants more or less similar to the Semitic laryngeals receives strong sup- 
port from Hittite and certain other Anatolian languages, namely Luwian, 
“ Hieroglyphic Hittite,” and Lycian. I think that we can plausibly assume 
four Indo-European lost consonants: (1) », a glottal stop of palatal color, 
does not change the quality of a neighboring e; it is not recorded in 
Hittite. (2) », a glottal stop of velar color, changes a neighboring e to a; 
it is not recorded in Hittite. (3) #, a velar or laryngeal voiceless spirant, 
changes a neighboring e to a; it is represented in Hittite by , which is 
normally written double where the cuneiform system makes that possible. 
(4) y, a velar or laryngeal voiced spirant, does not change the quality of 
a neighboring e; it is represented in Hittite by 6, which is never written 
double. 


There was considerable discussion in which the following par- 
ticipated: Messers Albright, Edgerton, Reich, Stephens. 

In the Far East Group Meeting, over which Prof. L. C. Good- 
rich presided, the following communications were presented : 
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Mr. J. K. Yamactwa (University of Michigan): Wants in Japanese 
Language Teaching. 

This paper began with a description of the courses in Japanese offered 
at the University of Michigan; named certain aids found useful in the 
teaching of vocabulary; proceeded to a general consideration of grammars 
used, especially those of Rose-Innes and the Vaccaris, as regards phonology, 
idiom, use of Japanese charactery, vocabulary, use of connected discourse, 
statement of grammatical rules, the order in which they are presented, 
and terminology used; and suggested what ought probably to be the char- 
acteritics of an improved grammar which will serve not only as a guide 
to spoken Japanese but as an introduction to the written language. 


Prof. J. R. Ware (Harvard University): A Difficult Phrase in Liu 
T’ao’s Memorial on the Yellow Turbans. 

In Liu T‘ao’s memorial one finds (Hou Han shu 87.4b) the phrase niao 
shéng shou hsin ssi kung ming hu which may be translated literally as 
“bird sounds and animal hearts secretly share their cries.” Since the 
writer has found the real significance of this phrase quite obscure, he will 
present some parallels from the literature in an attempt to arrive at a 


solution. 


Prof. R. S. Brirron (New York University): Directional Value in 
Chinese Paleography. 

Under the chih-shih category, a familiar device is the making of a dis- 
tinct character by inverting, reversing, or otherwise changing the direction 
of a sign, without morphographic change of the sign within itself. This 
paper suggested that such directional value is more highly developed in 
the early Chinese than in comparable scripts, and is one of the resources 
of ideographic versatility by which the Chinese escaped syllabary and 
alphabet and developed a system embracing both the phonetic and ideo- 
graphic principles. 


Prof. F. K. Lt (Yale University): A Type of Folk-Song in Wu-ming. 

The form of the folk-song in Wu-ming, a Tai community in the Province 
of Kwang-si; the rime pattern and the intonation pattern; comparison 
with Siamese poetry seems to indicate a common Tai tradition in the form 
of these songs. 


Prof. G. A. Kennepy (Yale University): Some Uses of Three Classical 
Particles in Chinese. 

Though many of the uses of these particles are well understood, there 
remains in each case a function that has been vaguely labelled ‘ rhythmic’ 
or ‘emphatic.’ This paper attempted to get a little closer to a positive 
definition of these functions, chiefly through a study of the comparative 
effect of retaining or eliminating the particles in concrete cases. All three 
particles are seen then to have bearing on the highly important ‘ equation- 
type’ of sentence structure in Chinese. 


9 
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There was considerable discussion of each of the communig. 
tions, in which Messrs. Borton, Chang, Dubs, Gale, Goodrich, Hum. 
mel, Kennedy, Labatt-Simon, Li, McGovern, Shimizu, Shryock, 
Ware and Yamagiwa participated. 

The session was concluded at 1.00 Pp. m., when the Society was 
entertained at luncheon by Dropsie College. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session, also held at Dropsie College, began shortly 
after 2.30 p. M. of the same day. It consisted of three simultaneous 
Group Meetings in the Near Eastern, the Middle Eastern, and the 
Far Eastern fields respectively. 

At the Near Eastern Group Meeting, over which Prof, T. J, 
Meek presided, the following communications were presented and 
discussed : 


Prof. N. J. Reicu (Dropsie College): On Grammatical Exercises in the 
Schools of Ancient Egypt. 


Prof. F. J. STEPHENS (Yale University) : The Oath Formula in Sumerian 
Texts of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

A Sumerian unpublished private contract from the Third Dynasty of 
Ur, unique because of the form of its oath clause, was presented in cunei- 
form text, transliteration, and translation. The oath formula in this text 
reads: mu-na i-na-PAD. The attempt to interpret the new oath formula 
led to a discussion of the oath formulae of over 100 selected documents of 
this period. 


Prof. J. Lewy (Hebrew Union College): Remarks on a Newly Pub- 
lished Contract from Ras Shamra. 

A brief discussion of certain relations of the contract published in 
Syria, XVIII, 248, with the Middle Assyrian Laws and other contemporary 
sources. 


Prof. J. REmeER (Dropsie College): Biliteralism in the Light of the Ras 
Shamra Texts. 

This paper reviewed the problem of biliteral roots in Semitic languages 
and endeavored to prove the existence of such disputed roots from the Ras 
Shamra texts of the middle of the second millennium B.C. Using the 
same method, an attempt was made to justify also the existence of ui- 
literal roots, remnants of which are found in the Bible. 
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Prof. E. A. SpEIseR (University of Pennsylvania): Fallacies of the 
Theory of Polarity. 

The object of this paper was to demonstrate that the term “ polarity ” 
as used by many Semitists is misleading. This alleged linguistic principle 
covers in reality several different linguistic phenomena. 


Prof. H. S. GeHMaNn (Princeton Theological Seminary): The John H. 
Scheide Papyri of Ezekiel. 

The Scheide papyri of Ezekiel, recently published by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, date from about 200 A.D. and belonged originally to the 
same codex as the Chester Beatty Papyri. This text has more agreements 
with B than with A and Q, but in many passages it departs from B and 
agrees with the Massoretic text, A, Q, and minuscules of various groups. 
This new text rather confirms the view that long before the time of Origen 
there were two strata in the LXX: the AQ-type and the B-type, which is 
also represented in the Syro-Hexaplar. 


Prof. E. A. HAHN (Hunter College): Hittite Mahhan. 

Mahhan is both comparative and temporal. The comparative use seems 
the earlier; the points raised by Pedersen as possible objections are not 
cogent. Postpositional mahhan =‘ after the manner of.’ Adverbial mah- 
han has been translated ‘ zurzeit, schon’ (Ungnad), ‘ zuniichst’ (Goetze), 
‘in the meantime, immediately’ (Sturtevant) ; ‘then’ fits as well as any of 
these in every case, better in some cases, besides accounting better for the 
conjunction’s meaning ‘when.’ Moreover, the meaning ‘then’ renders 
smoother two involved passages in which mahhan has been taken as 
‘when.’ Conjunctival mahhan = ‘as’ or ‘when’; the meaning ‘ where’ 
offered by Goetze in one passage seems unnecessary. 


Mr. B. Schwartz (New York Public Library): The Diagonal Wedge is 
not a “ Glossenkeil ” in Hittite. 

In every instance where the diagonal wedge stands before a word in the 
Hittite texts, it can be demonstrated that the word thus stigmatized pre- 
sented some punctual, lexical, or morphological difficulty to the scribe. It is 
proposed that this sign merely calls attention to a following word, marking 
it as unusual( and thus indicating that the scribe is a faithful copyist), 
and is therefore roughly equivalent to our sic! 


At the Middle East Group Meeting, over which Vice-President 
L. ©. Barret presided, the following communications were pre- 
sented and discussed : 


Prof. P. E. Dumont (Johns Hopkins University): The Meaning of 
Sammréati in Apastamba-Srauta-Sitra VI. 4. 2 and Other Passages. 

Caland explains na stanén sammréati by saying “Nachdem durch 
das Kalb die Milch zum Fliessen gebracht ist, beriihrt er nicht, wie im 
gewohnlichen Treiben, mit der befeuchteten Hand, die Zitzen.” This 
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interpretation seems to be untenable. In this and in other Passages 
sammrésati means “to touch together.” 


Dr. T. MICHELSON (Smithsonian Institution): Once more NAtaputta. 


When I pointed out before the American Oriental Society at the pre- 
vious meeting at Philadelphia that the dental N of Nataputta was due to 
the Magadhan form of the word, because in Asokan Migadhan palatal 
is replaced by dental n, I was unaware of the fact that Jacobi, Indian 
Antiquary, 1880, pp. 158, 159 had previously come to this same conclusion, 


Prof. W. N. Brown (University of Pennsylvania): Some Notes on Old 
Gujarati. 

Discussion of intrusion of vowel between dissimilar consonants in the 
seam of Sanskrit compounds when borrowed by Old Gujarati; and of aspi- 
ration in OG of some unaspirated Sanskrit stops, and deaspiration of some 
aspirated stops. 


Prof. F. Epcerton (Yale University): Rome and (?) Antioch in the 
Mahiabhirata. Published Journat 58. 262. 


Dr. A. K. CoomMaraswaMy (Boston Museum of Fine Arts): Svayami- 
trtrnna. 

The “ self-perforated stones ” svayamatrnnah sarkarah, SB. VIII. 7. 4.1) 
of the Fire Altar, representing the Three Worlds, being “for the passage 
of the breaths and for a sight of heaven” (TS. V. 2. 8. 1 etc.), were evi- 
dently “ringstones,” like those annular stones of which examples surviv- 
ing in India are called “doors of liberation” (mukti-dvaéra), and like 
those which have been found in large numbers on Indus Valley sites. 
The three openings form a way by which the Devas, and now likewise the 
Sacrificer, ascend and descend these worlds, using the “ Universal lights” 
(visvajyotis bricks) as stepping stones: cf. Jacob’s Ladder. In the “ cotton- 
bale” symbol of the punch-marked coins, the three “ self-perforates” are 
“strung like gems on a thread” (sitrdtman). The uppermost “ self- 
perforate corresponds to the luffer of a circular hut, the opening of 4 
hypaethral temple, the eye of a dome, and the “eye of the needle”; re- 
markable parallels can be adduced from Siberia and China (jade pi), and 
from the Zohar, and other sources. 


Dr. C. J. OepEN: Three Turfan Pahlavi Etymologies: HpSyrp, ‘SKrwst, 
MNwHMyp. Published JouRNAL 58. 331. 


At the Far East Group Meeting, over which Prof. L. C. Good- 
rich presided, the following communications were presented : 


Prof. C. H. Peake (Columbia University): On the Limitation of Inter- 
est Rates in China. 

From the Han dynasty on the government of China has attempted to 
limit interest rates. From the Han to the T'ang the regulations were not 
consistently enforced. The result was a frequent resort to releasal from 
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long-standing public obligations and an occasional releasal from private 
obligations. From the T'ang dynasty on when the codification of laws and 
regulations governing the interest rates became more definitely fixed, this 
practice apparently died out. In the Yuan dynasty the regulations re- 
ceived their modern form in the expression i pen i li (—7AK— Fi ) 
providing that interest should not exceed the capital no matter how long 
the loan remained unpaid though this principle emerges centuries earlier. 
Furthermore it was ordered that the interest rates should not exceed 3% a 
month. In the Ming these regulations became a fixed part (lii) of the 
code which remained unchanged in form in subsequent codes to the end of 
the monarchy in 1911. 


Prof. Y. Z. CHANG (University of Michigan): China’s Contribution to 
Western Civilization. 

In contrast to the bellicose ideological conflict of the modern world, the 
exchanges of ideas and cultural influences of former ages based upon the 
individual needs and free choice of the nations concerned, supply to the 
peoples of today a most significant lesson. China’s contribution to west- 
ern culture forms an important chapter in a history of the cultural rela- 
tions of the east and the west. 

That silk, porcelain, tea, gunpowder, and compass came from China is 
common knowledge. Some scholars believe that paper and printing also 
originated in China. Recent investigations conducted in Nanking, Wash- 
ington, Chapel Hill, and Ann Arbor seem to indicate that a modern con- 
tribution, the merit system, has had far reaching effects in the social and 
political life of Europe and America. 


Mr. H. 8. SANTEsson (India Political Council): The Japanese and the 
Preservation of China’s Antiquities. A Record of Achievements. 

A brief discussion of the attitude of the Japanese Army of Occupation 
to the relics of China’s past found in the territories under their control. 
In Jehol special efforts have been made to preserve the antiquities neg- 
lected under the rule of the war-lords. In the Liaotung Peninsula the 
investigation of the megalithic vestiges is proceeding under semi-official 
auspices. The attitude of the Japanese in the course of their present 
activities in northern and middle China was likewise discussed. 


Prof. H. H. Duss (Duke University) : The Victory of Han Confucianism. 
(Printed in this issue of the JourNAL, p. 435.) 


Miss N. L. Swann (Gest Oriental Library): Pan Ku’s Preface to the 
Han Shu. 

Tradition based upon incomplete accounts is most probably responsible 
for attribution to Pan Ku (A.D. 32-92) of sole authorship of the Han 
Shu of the Pan family, father, son, and daughter. Other hands contributed 
at least to some degree to the book. Credit, however, does belong to Pan 
Ku for the structure of the record and for the organization of the ma- 
terial, both that inherited from his father, and that assembled and 
composed by himself. 
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A very convincing documentary evidence for the striking part played by 
Pan Ku in the history is found in his preface, occupying the second of the 
two parts of the last chapter of Han Shu. This consists of a series of 
ninety-nine rhymthic riming verses, in the order of the one hundred chap. 
ters of the book, that in turn epitomize—with but one exception, when one 
verse is assigned to two chapters—one chapter after the other. 


Miss M. E. CAMERON (Western Reserve University): The Public Career 
of Chang Chih-tung (1837-1909): A Brief Survey. 

Chang Chih-tung (1837-1909), one of the most distinguished Chinese 
officials in the service of the Manchu dynasty in its closing decades, was 
noted both for his ardent Confucianism and for his pioneer activity in 
introducing such occidental devices as railways and factories. This bio- 
graphical sketch was based on Chinese biographical studies of Chang plus 
information from occidental sources, and was meant as a preliminary toa 
full-length study of Chang’s official career, based on his papers. 


Dr. H. A. Moran (Cornell in China): The Astrological Elements in 
Early Chinese Writing. 

A communication on the astrological elements underlying the Chinese 
ideographic system, indicating the predominant part which the Ten Stems, 
the Twelve Branches, the Twenty-Eight Signs of the Lunar Calendar, and 
cther astrological forms play in early Chinese writing. Comment on the 
relationship of the Twelve Branches with the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac 
as found in ancient India, Babylon, and other contemporary civilizations, 
Amplification of the suggestion, already made by the speaker at a pre- 
vious meeting of the Society, of a possible connection between the lunar 
signs and the phonetic alphabet. 


Prof. W. M. McGovern (Northwestern University): The Hsiung-Nu 
Kingdoms in Northern China. 

Much light has been thrown in recent years upon the nomadic Hsiung-nu 
Empire which flourished in Central Asia from the third century B.C. to 
the second century A.D., but much less is known regarding the King- 
doms established in North China during the fourth century A.D. by the 
descendants of the old Southern Hsiung-nu. The present paper attempted 
to outline the history of the two most important of these Hsiung-nu 
dynasties, viz., the Early Chao and Later Chao Dynasties. Especial em- 
phasis was laid upon the racial and linguistic peculiarities noted in the 
Chinese Dynastic Histories. 


In the discussion of these communications the following par- 
ticipated: Messers Dubs, Gale, Goodrich, Hummel, La Fargue, 
McGovern, Moran, Shimizu, Swann, Vernadsky, and Ware. 

At 7.00 p. m. of the same day the members of the Society in 
attendance upon the sessions, their friends, and certain invited 
guests including President and Mrs. W. W. Comfort of Haverford 
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College, Dean and Mrs. H. L. Crosby of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Max L. Margolis, and Mrs. Morris Jastrow, met at 
the Penn Athletic Club for the annual Subscription Dinner. 

After the dinner Dean H. L. Crosby conveyed to the Society and 
to the Philadelphia Oriental Club at the occasion of its Fiftieth 
Anniversary, the greetings of the University of Pennsylvania, ex- 
pressing the University’s pride in its Orientalists and its interest 
in Oriental studies. President Waterman responded for the 
Society. 

Prof. G. Sarton delivered the address upon the subject, “The 
Oriental Origins of Western Science.” 

President C. Adler of Dropsie College, the sole surviving charter 
member and founder of the Club in America (the only other sur- 
viving charter member being Prof. J. Rendel Harris, now of Man- 
chester, England), spoke informally of the beginnings and the 
early memberships of the Philadelphia Oriental Club and of the 
Club’s desire to interest the laymen in the study of the Orient. 
President Waterman expressed the Society’s felicitations to the 
Club at the occasion of its Fiftieth Anniversary and called atten- 
tion to the debt of gratitude which Oriental studies in America owe 
to the Club, members of which are now scattered over a large part 
of the United States and Canada. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session of the meeting was held in the auditorium of 
the University Museum, beginning at 10.00 a. mM. on Thursday, 
April 21. President Waterman presided. 


A. BUSINESS MEETING 
Prof. R. G. Kent presented the report of the Nominating Com- 


mittee and the Society proceeded to elect, each by a separate vote, 
the following officers and representatives. The term of office is one 
year unless otherwise indicated : 


President—Prof. LeRoy C. Barret 
Vice-President—Dr. Ludlow Bull 

Secretary-Treasurer—Prof. Carl H. Kraeling 
Editor—Prof. W. Norman Brown 
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Associate Editors—Dr. John K. Shryock 
Prof. Ephraim A. Speiser 

Librarian—Prof. Andrew Keogh 

Member of Executive Committee—Prof. Albert T. Olmstead, to serve 
for three years 

Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies—Prof. James R. 
Ware, to serve for four years 

Members of the Nominating Committee—Professors William F. Albright, 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, each to serve for two 
years 


It was voted to appoint Prof. E. H. Sturtevant chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for the year 1938-39. 

The Secretary reported that the Executive Committee hai 
accepted the invitation of The Johns Hopkins University, and that 
the next meeting of the Society would be held at Baltimore, Ma, 
in Easter week of 1939. 

President Waterman announced the appointment of the follov- 
ing as the Committee on Arrangements for the Baltimore meeting: 
Professors W. F. Albright (chairman), P. E. Dumont, W. Rosenau, 
and Mr. A. J. Sachs. 

Dr. C. J. Ogden presented the following as the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions: 


The American Oriental Society hereby places on record its pleasure in 
holding its one hundred and fiftieth meeting in Philadelphia on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Philadelphia Oriental Club, and it 
expresses to the Club its hearty thanks for the courteous invitation and 
for the dinner tendered to the members of the Executive Committee. 

It also deeply appreciates the kindness of the administration of the 
University Museum in granting the use of its commodious lecture hall for 
the sessions on Tuesday and Thursday and in arranging the exhibits of 
Near and Far Eastern antiquities. 

The University of Pennsylvania has earned our thanks by extending 
again its accustomed hospitality and by its cordial greeting through Dean 
Crosby. President Comfort and the authorities of Haverford College pro- 
vided a most enjoyable evening by displaying especially for us the archaeo- 
logical collection of the College and by entertaining us in the beautiful 
surroundings of its campus. The Dropsie College made us feel at home 
through supplying rooms for our sectional meetings, through its invitation 
to luncheon, and above all through the presence of President Adler, with- 
out which no meeting in Philadelphia would be complete. 

The courtesy of the Penn Athletic Club in extending the use of its facili- 
ties is gratefully acknowledged. The local members, especially those 
belonging to the Committee on Arrangements, have been unfailingly 
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thoughtful. Philadelphia in its relations with this Society has indeed 
shown brotherly love. 


It was voted to accept the report. 
It was voted to appoint Prof. N. Schmidt as the Society’s repre- 
sentative on the Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental 


Research. 
Prof. W. C. Graham presented the following motion: 


Resolved that the Executive Committee be requested to take such action 
as it may deem desirable and effective to call to the attention of the 
authorities of American institutions of learning, wherever it may seem 
advisable and necessary, the immediate and pressing importance, both from 
the standpoint of the origins and history of western culture, and from 
that of contemporary human relationships, of intelligently promoting 
Oriental studies both at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 


After comment by several members it was voted to adopt the 
resolution. 

Miss E. Weil reported upon the projected inauguration of an 
archaeological department by the periodical Asia. 

It was voted that the incoming President be authorized to ap- 
point a committee to discuss the matter further with Miss Weil, 
the editor of Asia. 


B. PRESENTATION OF COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were presented and discussed : 


Prof. M. Burrows (Yale University): Law and Custom in the Book of 
Ruth. 

The forms of marriage, inheritance, and redemption reflected in the book 
of Ruth and their interrelations do not correspond to anything else in the 
Old Testament. Do the laws and the book of Ruth respectively represent 
different stages in Israel’s social evolution? Does Ruth give an imaginary 
picture of bygone times, while the laws reveal actual practices? Or does 
Ruth reflect living custom, and the laws merely picture unrealized ideals? 
These questions are vitally related to the problems of the date and literary 
character of the book. 


Prof. S. H. BLANK (Hebrew Union College): Divergent Tendencies and 
Party Conflicts in Early Post-Exilic Judaism. 

Histories of Post-Exilic Judaism tend to oversimplify the religious and 
political situation. The century following the advent of Cyrus appears in 
reality to have been one in which many divergent currents of thought and 
political philosophies struggled with each other for supremacy, a fact 
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which has beeen obscured by the circumstance that our biblical records 
were composed largely under the influence of the party which eventually 
prevailed. This paper was an attempt to indicate briefly the complicated 
character of that period. 


Prof. H. L. Ginspera (Jewish Theological Seminary): The Aramaic 
Original of Dan. 1-2: 4a; 8-12. 

That the Hebrew is translated from an Aramaic original is borne out by 
a more extensive and conclusive body of evidence than is submitted by 
Charles. Besides many moderate Aramaisms remarkable only by their 
abundance, there are several crude barbarisms, some only intelligible 
through retroversion, and—the decisive proof—a few phrases that clearly 
reflect corrupt, misread or misunderstood Aramaic expressions. The Mac. 
cabaean Daniel was written in Aramaic because the earlier work, sub. 
stantially chs. 1-6 and probably of Babylonian origin, was known as an 
Aramaic book. Charles’s assumption of three Hebrew translators is 
unwarranted. 


Dr. H. M. Ortinsky (Johns Hopkins University): Hasér (htr ‘en. 
closure, court’; hdr ‘ settlement, village’) in the Old Testament. 


Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebrew Lewicon, does not give us the correct ety. 
mologies of, and Gesenius-Buhl, Handwérterbuch 17, does not differentiate 
between the two distinctly separate roots and meanings of Hebrew hisér. 
Ras Shamra hfr provides conclusive evidence. An attempt was made to 
account for the confusion in the Bible as regards the gender of hasér 
‘enclosure; court.’ 


Prof. T. J. MEEK (University of Toronto): Problems concerning the 
Levites. 


This paper discussed such questions as the following: Were the Levites 
originally a secular tribe? Were they ever in Egypt? How were they 
related to Moses? How and when did they become Yahweh worshippers? 


The session adjourned at 1.00 P. M., when separate luncheon 
conferences of those interested in Far Eastern and in Islamic 
studies respectively were held at the Hotel Normandie. 


THE SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth and last session was called to order at 3.00 p. m. of 
the same day by President Waterman at the University Museum. 
The following communications were presented and discussed. 


Prof. K. C. Evans (Trinity College, Toronto): The “Hero” as Herod. 


On various grounds the “ Herod” in Josephus’ Jewish War I, 203-673, 
is to be viewed as a fair reproduction of the “ Herod” in Nicholas’ “ Uni- 
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versal History.” Nicholas is responsible for the patterning of Herod’s 
life upon that of King David. Josephus’ purpose in prefacing his War 
with an account of Herod was, by a slight change, to correct this view of 
Herod. Since Herod’s brothers and sisters all bear Semitic names it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Herod is a name assumed so as to express 
the character in which his court historian, Nicholas, was to cast him. 


Prof. E. J. Jurs1 (Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton): Sufi- 
Shi'ite Affinities. 

Illuministic Sufism is studied in relation to the Nusayris, a Shi'ite sect 
clinging to the practices of ancient Semitic cults, who in the eyes of Syri- 
ologists are the direct descendants of paganism. Islamic Illumination, 
steeped in the syncretic philosophy of Hellenism which reached the Hither 
Orient in the form of Neo-Platonic, Hermetic and allied speculations, was 
blended with Persian and other ideas. Parallels between the Nusayri and 
Illuministic systems fall under the headings of (a) initiation, (b) theory 
of revelation, and (ce) cosmogony and eschatology. The commonly ex- 
pressed view that Shi‘ism and Sufism are divergent must, therefore, be 
made to conform with these considerations. 


Dr. H. W. Guippen (Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton) and Dr. 
N. A. Faris (Princeton University): The Development of the Meaning of 
Koranic Hanif. 

This study undertook a reexamination of the use of the word hanif in 
the Arabic sources, as well as a reconsideration of the corresponding terms 
in Aramaic and Greek, the two most important cultural languages of the 
environment of early Islam. 

We find Arabic hanif and Syriac hanpo, armoyo used as the equivalent of 
Greek Hellén, which denotes either a follower of Hellenistic paganism or 
simply a person of Hellenic culture. In hitherto unused Harrainian and 
Nabataean sources we find hanpo and hanifu used respectively for a member 
of the Syro-Hellenistic cultural circle and as a proper name with the same 
relative significance. Pre-Islamic poetry describes the hanif as abstaining 
from wine; since this is found both among the Nabataeans and the 
Muslims the conclusion is that hanif was borrowed from the Nabataeans in 
pre-Islamic times and then passed into the Koran. 


Miss I. LicHTENSTADTER: Muhammad Ibn Habib and His Kitab 
al-Muhabbar. 

Although Muhammad ibn Habib al-Hashimf al-Baghdadi, the author of 
the kitéb al-muhabbar, was a well-known scholar, only very scanty informa- 
tion on his life and personality has reached us; the only date we know 
for sure is that of his death on the 23rd Dhu'l-Hijja 245 A. H. (March 
21, 860 A.D.). He was a great authority on ancient Arabic poetry and is 
the rdéwi of many diwéns; he was also well versed in Arabic history and 
genealogy of which fact his principal work gives ample proof. Strange to 
say he is nevertheless but rarely quoted in Arabic sources; most notable 
is the absence of his name in the work of at-Tabari. 
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Internal evidence shows that the kitéb al-muhabbar must have been com- 
posed in or before 232 A. H., and it is therefore one of our earliest sources 
on Islamic history. The only extant manuscript is in the possession of the 
British Museum and consists of 172 folios; the manuscript, however, jg 
not complete, for it breaks off in the middle of a chapter. The work is an 
encyclopedia of pre-Islamic and Islamic history, legends and genealogy; 
much of its material is entirely unknown or rarely found in other sources, 
It contains also much poetry a great part of which is unknown too. The 
question of Ibn Habib’s sources offers some difficulty, as, with only a few 
exceptions, he does not state his authorities. The few isn@ds which he gives 
include the names of scholars whose identity it is difficult to find out or 
whom I was unable to identify so far. His teacher Ibn al-Kelbi, however, 
seems to have been his main authority as a comparison between the latter's 
work and the chapters of the kitéb al-muhabbar shows. 


The following communcations were presented by title: 


Prof G. W. Briees (Drew University) : Candila and Dom. 
Prof. F. R. BLake (Johns Hopkins University): The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Hebrew Daghesh. 

Miss H. B. CuHapin (Mills College): Bodhidharma, Slim and Hairless, 

Mr. M. Graves (American Council of Learned Societies): Remarks ou 
Oriental Studies in the Soviet Union. 

Prof. H. N. Howarp (Miami University): The Libraries and Archives of 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

Prof. W. S. McCuLLoueH (University of Toronto): Addenda and Cor- 
rigenda for J. A. Montgomery’s “ Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur.” 

Prof. R. Marcus (Columbia University): Phoenician Origins. 

Prof. C. D. MaTHEws (Birmingham-Southern College) : The Kitab Aimin 
al-‘Arab of an-Najirami. 

Dr. G. C. Mites (American Numismatic Society): Mint Towns of the 
Ilkhanids of Persia. 

Prof. H. A. Riae, Jr. (Western Reserve University): The So-called 
Caucasian Linguistic Relationships. 

Rev. A. R. Stepens: Disorder in Deuteronomy and the Oriental Mind. 

Mr. F. E. Sommer (Cleveland Public Library): Chinese for Enjoyment. 

Prof. W. R. TAyLor (University of Toronto): Light from Ras Shamra on 
the Agencies of Wisdom-teaching in Early Israel. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.15 P. m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cart H. KRAELING, 
Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING AT CHICAGO, 1938 





The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society held 
its Twenty-Second Annual Meeting on Friday and Saturday, April 
1st and 2nd, in Chicago, Illinois. The members of the Society 
and nominees were guests of the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, of the Field Museum of Natural History, and of 
the New Orient Society. 

In addition, the Branch joined with the Chicago Society of 
Biblical Research, whose sessions were held Saturday afternoon, 
April 2nd, immediately following the adjournment of the Oriental 
Society’s sessions. 

Headquarters of the Branch were the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. Friday Morning’s session and those on 
Saturday were held in James Henry Breasted Hall at the Oriental 
Institute. Friday Afternoon’s session was held in the Small Lec- 
ture Hall of the Field Museum of Natural History. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 


Abbott, Miss Creighton Hallock, R. T. 
Albert Debevoise Hines 

Blank Dubberstein Hoyos, Miss 
Bobrinskoy Edgerton Hughes 
Bowman Engberg Irwin 

Boyes Feigin Jacobsen 
Branden Frye Johnson, 8S. E. 
Brookens, Mrs. N. Geers Johnson, Mrs. S. E. 
Brux Gelb Kelley 
Buttenweiser Goossens Kraft 

Cameron Graham Lewy 

Chang Grant Lybyer 

Cook Grice McElwain 
Creel Gruenthaner McGovern 
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MacNair, H. Price Templeton 
MacNair, Mrs. H. Purves Thomas 
Martin Putcamp, Miss Totten, Miss 
May Robinson Walther 
Maxwell Rudolph Waterman 
Mihelic Safar White 
Moore Sauer Wilbur 
Morgenstern Seele Wilkins, Miss 
Munson Scherer Willett 
Olmstead Sellers Wilson 
Parker Shapiro, Miss Young 
Perkins, Miss Shier, Miss 

Petersen Smeadon, Miss TOTAL 81 
Poebel Stefanski, Miss 


There were present also the following nominees for membership 
in the Society: Mr. Taha Baqir, Mr. Burr Cartwright Brundage, 
Dr. Floyd V. Filson, Dr. Alexander Heidel, Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen 
Dr. N. W. Lund, Mrs. W. M. Mackenson, Mr. Harry F. Mist, Jr., 
Dr. A. O. Sarkission, Dr. Henry Schaeffer, Mr. A. D. Tushing- 
ham—Total 11. 

The following members of the Chicago Society of Biblical Re- 
search were also present at one or more sessions: O. J. Baab, E. (. 
Colwell, P. E. Davies, A. H. Forster, E. J. Goodspeed, A. A. Hays, 
P. E. Keen, John Knox, E. F. Krauss, L. F. W. Lesemann, L. L. 
Mann, P. S. Minear, A. C. Zenos—Total 13. 

Baron von Heine Geldern was the guest of the Branch and gave 
an illustrated paper. Professor Fleming James of Berkley Divinity 
School was also a guest. 

Members of the New Orient Society were also guests and a num- 
ber were present at several of the sessions. 

At every session there were present students, wives of members, 
and others interested in the programs. 


? 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 9.30 A. M. on Friday, President Sheldon H. Blank called to 
order the first session of the meeting in James Henry Breasted 
Hall of the Oriental Institute. 

Reading of the minutes of the meeting in Cleveland in 1937 was 
omitted, since they were already in print. The report of the 
Treasurer was then given (see above, p. 521). 
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The Auditing Committee then reported (see above, p. 521). 
The President appointed the following as members of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: Professors Braden (Chairman), Lybyar 


and May. 

The Branch elected Professor Sellers (Chairman), Dr. Dubber- 
stein and Dr. Albert as the Committee on Nominations. On mo- 
tion, it was voted to dispense with the usual order of business and 
receive the report of the Nominating Committee at the close of 
the morning session. 

There followed the reading of papers. 


Professor O. R. SELLERS (Presbyterian Theological Seminary) : Chiasmus 
in Egyptian. 

Some ancient Egyptian texts show a chiastic arrangement of words and 
of sections; e. g., the funerary stela of Nb-pw-Snwsrt (Gardiner’s Gram- 
mar, pp. 168-9); PT 587. The same words may be repeated in reverse 
order, or the idea repeated may be expressed synonomously. The use of 
chiasmus in Egyptian was only occasional, but some of it seems to have 
been by design. 


Dr. SAMUEL I. FEIGIN (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago): The 
Creation of Woman. 

On the seventh day God cut off (bard “a side” (sela’) of the bicorporal 
man and formed woman, as he had hewn the universe into a masculine 
heaven and a feminine earth in the beginning. “ Image of God” refers to 
bicorporality. Because the earth was téhi wabdhd, namely, water and 
air, creation took place in two cycles, in three orders, heaven, air and 
water, and earth. 


Dr. ALEXANDER HEIDEL (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago): The 
Problem of Mummu in the Babylonian Epic of Creation Reconsidered. 

Mummu is a Sumerian appellative, derived from mud-mud, and denotes 
“one who gives birth to many” (Tifmat); “one who begets many” 
(Apsi); “one who forms, fashions, or creates a plurality of things” 
Ea, Marduk, and Mummu the sukallu of Apsi. The mummu meaning 
“thunder ” (rigmu) is an entirely distinct homonym. 


President J. W. CREIGHTON (Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska) : Does 
Mana Offer an Acceptable Explanation of the Beginnings of Pantheism, 
Polytheism, and Monotheism? 


At 11.00 a. m., Director John A. Wilson of the Oriental Insti- 
tute delivered an address of welcome to the Branch and its guests. 

This was followed by the Presidential Address of Professor Shel- 
don H. Blank, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, “ The 
Voice of the Laity in Early Post-Exilic Judaism.” 
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Following the address of President Blank, Professor 0. R. Sel. 
lers read the report of the nominating committee as follows: 


Your committee nominates the following persons to hold office for the 
year 1938-39: ; 

President—Professor W. C. GRAHAM, of the Oriental Institute, Univer. 
sity of Chicago. 

Vice-President—Professor JosePpH Warp SwaIn, of the University of 
Illinois. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR., of Seabury Western 
Theological Seminary. 

Members of the Executive Committee—Professor SHELDON H. Bank, of 
Hebrew Union College, and Dr. SHERMAN E. JoHNSON, of Nashotah House, 


Signed O. R. SELLERS, 
Watpo H. DUBBERSTEIN, 
ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 


On motion of Professor Price, seconded by President Morgen- 
stern, the report was accepted and the secretary instructed to cast 
a white ballot for the nominees. President Blank then declared 
them elected as nominated. 

The Branch then adjourned to the Field Museum of Natural 
History, where it had its luncheon in the Cafeteria of the Museum. 


At 1.30, under the guidance of Mr. Richard Martin of the Field 
Museum staff, a visit was paid to the new Kish Room. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


President Blank called the second session to order in the Small 
Lecture Hall of the Museum at 2.00 P. m. 

Director C. C. Gregg of the Field Museum of Natural History 
delivered an address of welcome to the members and guests. This 
was followed by the resumption of the reading of papers. 


Professor C. S. BrapEN (Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois): 
Japanese Imperialism and Religion. 

However much economic factors may lie at the basis of the present 
imperialistic expansion program of Japan, it is to religion that the govern- 
ment looks in no small degree as one of the strong motivating forces in 
getting people to support the program. Shintoism, the native religion of 
Japan, is invoked in support of four basic beliefs which are fundamental to 
Japan’s present program. 
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(1) The Japanese people are in a peculiar sense a chosen people—God’s 


people. 
(2) They are therefore a unique and a superior people. 


(3) Their government, that of a direct descendant of the Sun-goddess, 
is worthy of absolute obedience. 

(4) Japan consequently has a world mission to perform. 

All these are supported in the paper by direct quotation from eminent 
contemporary Japanese writers. 


Professor Moses BUTTENWEISFR (Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio): Are the Stories of Elijah on Mount Horeb and Michiah ben Imlah’s 
Predicting of Evil to Ahab Authentic or Legendary? 


Mrs. Hartey MacNarr (Chicago): The Chinese Cult of Pattern Men 
(Illustrated ). 


Baron VON HEINE-GELDERN: Illustrated Lecture. 


The Branch then adjourned to a tea held in its honor by the 
Field Museum of Natural History. 

At 7.00 p. m. was held the Annual Dinner of the Branch at the 
Hotel Sherry. Following dinner, the two visiting professors to the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Professors Olmstead and 
Graham, delivered addresses to the members and guests on their 


experiences in the Near East. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


Because of the number of papers, it was found necessary to hold 
the third session in two divisions, contrary as this is to the practice 
of the Branch. The first of these was held in James Henry 
Breasted Hall of the Oriental Institute and was called to order by 
Vice-president Cameron at 9.00 a. mM. The reading of papers was 
resumed. 


Dr. WALDo H. DUBBERSTEIN (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) : 
Agriculture and Land Tenure in Later Babylonia. 

Greek sources ascribe unbelievable fertility to later Babylonia. Native 
sources indicate that barley and dates were the most common and the 
cheapest agricultural products; garlic the most popular vegetable. The 
State, the temples and wealthy landowners controlled most of the acreage. 
Feudal tenure existed in a complicated form. A decrease of independent 
farming is discernible. 
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Dr. ALLEN D. ALBE 1, JR. (Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, of 
Evanston, Illinois): W ater Supplies and Drainage in the Ancient City. 

Since the key to lif: in Mesopotamia was largely water, it is not guy. 
prising to find the an ient dwellers of that region giving a great deal of 
attention to water su plies and drainage. Some of the structures they 
erected were worthy «f comparison with those of any except the present 
period. When these;were neglected for any of several reasons Mesopo- 
tamia’s prosperity disappeared with them. 


Dr. I. J. GELB (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago): Ishtar and 
Shamash. 

The current belief among scholars is that Ishtar was masculine and 
Shamash was feminine among all the ancient Semites and especially among 
the pre-Islamic Arabs, but that among the Assyrians and Babylonians the 
genders of these two divinities were exactly the reverse. On the basis of 
hitherto unknown or overlooked sources an attempt is made to prove that 
originally also among the ancient Akkadians Ishtar was masculine and 
Shamash was feminine. 


Dr. A. O. SARKISSIAN (University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois): The 
Authenticity of Moses of Khorene’s History. 


Professor LEROY WATERMAN (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan): The Unpublished Assyrian Letters in the British Museum, A 
Reconnoitre and Report. (Illustrated.) 


Professor HERBERT MAy (Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio): 
Some Scattered Archaeological Notes. (Illustrated) 


Mycenaean, Egyptian, and Mesopotamian analogies are invoked to 
demonstrate that we may interpret as a symbol of the mother goddess the 
palm tree design on Palestine painted pottery, belonging to the late 
Hyksos and subsequent periods, and at times depicted with accompanying 
goats, stags, gazelles, birds, and doves. The Megiddo pottery offering stand 
of the Late Bronze Age is an especially good example of the tree with 
streams and of the symbolism of the bunches of dates as the breasts of 
the goddess. Canticles 7: 7-8; 8: 5, and Genesis 35: 8 are important bibli- 
cal passages throwing light on our problem. The Stele of Baal with the 
Sprouting Lance from Ugarit, the pottery model chariot wheels, and the 
ivory inlay representation of the Canaanite king on the cherubim throne 
are also discussed briefly. 


Miss WINIFRED SMEATON (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago): 
Evidence for Tattooing in the Ancient Near East. (Illustrated) 


Professor Juttus Levy (Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio): The 
Assyrian Calendar. 

A linguistic analysis of the specific Assyrian month names found in 
the Old and Middle Assyrian sources (about 2000 to 1100 B.C.) from 
which it follows (1) that a part of these month names have the same 
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meaning as the corresponding Old Babylonian mo ‘h names which still 
today are used in the Jewish calendar. (2) Tha these month names 
originate from the Amoritic elements of Assyria and, Babylonia. (3) That 
they refer to events invariably returning at the sae time of each year. 
(4) That they presuppose the knowledge of a year of 365 days. Discus- 
sion of corroborating evidence to this effect. . 


Professor ARNO POEBEL (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago): Re- 
marks on the Elamite Tablets from Persepolis. 


President Sheldon Blank called the second division to order in 
Room 208 of the Oriental Institute, likewise at 9.00 a. m., and the 
reading of papers was resumed in that division also. 


Dr. SHERMAN E. JOHNSON (Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin) : 
Gospel Material in the Pauline Epistles. 

A reéxamination of the Synoptic Gospels and Pauline epistles suggests 
that Paul may have known and used some of the materials underlying the 
gospels, viz. the Sermon on the Mount, the mission charges, apocalyptic 
discourses, ete. There are indications that in I and II Thess. Paul em- 
ploys the same order found in gospel sections. 


Mrs. SHERMAN E. JOHNSON (Nashotah, Wisconsin) : Some Notes on The 
Translation of Job. 


Miss ELIZABETH STEFANSKI (Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago): The Coptic Oath, “ By this Holy Shrine.” 


Mr. C. MartIn Witgur (Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago) : 
Legal Aspects of Slavery in the Han Period in China. 

Han law code lost; evidence assembled from contemporary edicts, me- 
morials, legal cases. Enslavement legal by sale and for major crimes. 
Emancipation by purchase and imperial edict. Emancipation movement 
weak and non legal-philosophic. Owners right over slave’s life countered 
by cases of officials prosecuted for killing slaves. Evidence shows slaves 
had disadvantageous position in criminal law. 


Professor G. V. BoprinsKoy (University of Chicago): The Daily Rites 
of the Hindus. 


Dr. PrerrE M. Purves (Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago) : 
An Early Seribal School at Nuzi. 

Certain business archives from Nuzi reveal four generations of scribal 
development. The first generation documents present a style distinctly 
differing with the later style typical of most Nuzi tablets. The transition 
between the style of this early school and the later one takes place during 
the second generation. 


Professor W. A. Irwin (Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago): A Note on Hosea’s Wife. 
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Dr. THORKILD JACOBSEN (Oriental Institute of the University of Chi. 
cago): The Assumed Conflict between Sumerians and Semites in Early 
Babylonian History. 


At 12.30 the University of Chicago entertained the Members 
and Nominees of the Branch at Luncheon in the University Coffee 
Shop in Mandel Corridor. Director Wilson of the Oriental Insti- 
tute again delivered an address of welcome, this time on behalf of 
the university. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


At 1.30 President Blank called the fourth session to order in the 
James Henry Breasted Hall and the following papers were read: 


Professor WILLIAM M. McGovern (Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois) : The Tunghu or Eastern Barbarians-Ancestors of the Mongols. 


Professor A. H. Lysyrer (University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois): 
Kemalism: The System of New Turkey. 


Mr. Haratp W. Jacospson (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago): 
Significance of the Silk Trade in Central Asian History. 


Professor Braden then read the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions as follows: 


During the year death has taken one of the members of the Mid-west 
Branch of the American Oriental Society, known to most of us if not from 
personal acquaintanceship, then from his writings in the Biblical field. 
I refer to Dr. Frederick Carl Eiselin, who was for 36 years a member of 
the Society and president of this branch in 1922-23. 

Dr. Eiselin did his doctoral work in the field of Oriental studies and 
achieved distinction as a teacher of the Hebrew and Assyrian languages. 
He is best and most widely known, however, for his work as a popularizer 
of Biblical Scholarship in such works as The Books of the Pentateuch, 
Prophets and Prophecy and The Writings. His latest important work 
was as editor of and contributor to the Abingdon One Volume Commentary 
on the Bible. 

Known as a stimulating teacher, he became in later years an adminis- 
trator, first as president of Garrett Biblical Institute and still later as 
secretary of the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Preoccupation with the numerous responsibilities imposed upon him by 
these important positions made it difficult for him to keep up scholarly 
work in his field, and he was not so frequently in our sessions in later 
years. However, he never got over a nostalgic longing for the leisure to 
continue the work of scholarship to which he had given so many years of 
his life. He did maintain a lively interest in the Bible and served actively 
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almost to the last on the Lesson Committee of the International Sunday 
School Association. He was also one of the members of the committee now 
working on a version of the American Standard Version of the Bible. 
Resolved that the Society spread this brief memorial on its minutes and 

that the Secretary send a copy of it together with a word of sympathy to 
Mrs. Eiselin. 

CHaRLEs S. BRADEN, Chairman, 

ALBERT H. LYBYER, 

HERBERT G. May. 


Resolved that the Society express its hearty appreciation of the hospi- 
tality extended to it by its hosts, the Oriental Institute, the Field Museum, 
end the New Orient Society; that in particular we thank the staff of the 
Museum for the delightful tea which they served, and the University of 
Chicago for the luncheon which they so graciously offered us. 

Resolved that we thank the officers of the society and the local committee 
of arrangements for a smooth running, well-ordered Conference, and es- 
pecially for the very enjoyable dinner and program at the Hotel Sherry, 
Friday evening. 

Resolved further that in planning the next year’s program sufficient time 
be allowed for the reading of all papers before the entire Society, rather 
than dividing into sections. If this should necessitate the extension of the 
meetings through another afternoon or evening, this should be done. 

In case this should not seem feasible, then it would be preferable to 
shorten the time allowed for each paper to be read. 

Cartes S. BRADEN, 


Atsert H. LYBYER, 
Hersert G. May. 


After discussion this report was accepted as read. 

On motion of President Morgenstern, seconded by Professor 
Buttenweiser, it was voted to leave the time and the place of the 
1939 meeting in the hands of the executive committee. 

There being no further business, the twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the Branch adjourned to join with the Chicago Society of 
Biblical research. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR., 
Secretary. 





